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game scientific feller, nosing ‘round through 


Nature’s space ‘ 
Jn search of new discoveries to vex the human 


‘ace, 

Has pasate that plain mosquitoes, if they want 
,to, can convey 

The germs of chills and fever—otherwise 
malaria. 

And that makes ague catching—like the 
measles or like sin, 

When some tormented ’skeeter comes along 
an’ pricks it in. 

—Rural New Yorker. 





ANew York farmer in speaking of 
special fodder crops says that though he 
thinks a good deal of corn, yet he rather 
prefers oats for fodder in that they do 
pot necessitate so much work, 





The breeders of Dorset Horned sheep 
have signified their willingness to de- 
horn the name, leaving it simply Dorset 
sheep. A sensible idea, certainly! The 
next thing to do is to breed off the horns 
from the sheep. Y 





The Lactator is the appropriate name 
given to the Swedish milking machine 
invented by De Laval of separator fame. 
Ifhis Lactator performs its work as well 
as his Separator, Swedish milkmaids 
may go to playing the piano in place of 
nilking the cows. 





Potatoes are making a splendid show- 
tg under the gentle rains and prevailing 
hot weather. The early digging yields 
bountifully. Reports show this the gen- 
eral condition throughout the country. 
Ifno wide spread rot puts in its work 
there is good prospect that the exper- 
ience of last year may be repeated with 
the present crop. 





If our appreciated Charleston sub- 
scriber will give us another description 
of his model tie-up arrangement for his 
stock, we will guarantee the utmost care 
on our part that the printer’s devil does 
not demoralize it. Cleanly stock is of 
so much importance that he who will be 
the means of bringing about an improved 
condition of cleanliness of cattle while 
stalled at the barn would become a pub- 
lic benefactor. 





The different branches of agriculture 
and horticulture are being developed 
rapidly in the Middle Southern States. 
Missouri is becoming and has already 
reached the point of one of the great 
fruit producing States of the Union. In 
the production of vegetables for the early 
northern market she is also taking high 
rank, Crystal Springs, in that State, is 
making a specialty of tomatoes. Twelve 
carloads were shipped from there on 
June 8th; fourteen cars on the 9th; 
eighteen the 10th; nineteen the 12th; 
and on the 18th twenty-four cars, aver- 
aging 900 crates to acar. The receipts 
for this one product will reach $20,000 a 
day for the entire month. 


FIELD DAYS. 


The custom is becoming quite common 
of late for farmers’ organizations to step 
out, for the time, of their prescribed 
forms and methods and hold what very 
properly have been named Field Meet- 
ings. In this broader and less restricted 
method of work the Grange has set an in- 
fluential example which has come to be 
taken up by Boards of Agriculture and 
other legally constituted bodies conduct- 
ing public work. The plan has much to 
commend it, and so long as conducted to 
give the object for which the organiza- 
tion is laboring, a leading place may 
Well receive endorsement. Subordinate 
Granges have their informal gatherings 
under the shade found in a prominent 
member's dooryard. Most county 
Granges hold an annual assembly cover- 
ing a broader field. This year the State 
Board of Agriculture and the State 
Grange mass their forces in a public two 
days’ gathering at Old Orchard, with the 
commendable purpose of extending the 
influence of their efforts through the 
trio of vacation, recreation and instruc- 
tion, each and all in one, to which will 
be added as a sequence the important 
feature of social intercourse and an ex- 
tended acquaintance with co-workers. 

The value and the influence of these 

gatherings depend much on how they 
are conducted. The social and the fra- 
ternal influences are by no means of sub- 
ordinate importance, and should not be 
Under-estimated nor crowded out of a 
due share of time. Opportunity should 
be given to frolic and be merry. But in 
addition and above all this, there should 
80 out from these gatherings to every 
tural home a broad, elevating, helpful 
‘nfluence that will prepare the way and 
‘plant the germ of a higher citizenship 
‘ud a more useful and happier life. The 
‘ime set apart for lecture work, however, 
Stould not be given to mere frivolity 
through cracking of jokes, telling stale 
Stories or weaving in suggestive inuen- 
does that will not bear a full utterance. 
Nor is it a time for specific instruction in 
Prescribed lines of work. 

As a clergyman in his Fast Day sermon 
casts off the shackles of his theological 
dogmas and rises above the hamperings 
of his Sunday service to discuss the 
broad and vital questions of the day un- 
‘ammeled, so this opportunity may well 

improved to invite attention in a 

"ad and statesman-like manner to 
‘ome of the great and vital questions in- 
Yolved in the life that is passing, and in 








which farmers with others are alike con- 
cerned. Farmers and Patrons of Hus- 
bandry are alike interested and concerned 
in all the great questions of temperance, 
public health, good roads, public expen- 
ditures, and finance in general, and to 
whatever extent they are brought to bear 
on the welfare of the people is in large 
measure in their hands. Here is the op- 
portunity to broadcast the sound teach- 
ing, unbiased by prejudice or associa- 
tion, where it may form food for thought 
as it is taken to the home and the farm 
to receive deliberate consideration. 
Hence farmers should attend these meet- 
ings. They need to be instructed and 
strengthened in the direction of a more 
influential attitude in public affairs. 
Conducted on a broad-gage plan the 
value of such occasions can hardly be 
measured. 





HIGH CULTURE. 


Another lesson everywhere apparent, 
as one looks about over the farm with 
his eyes open, is that high culture, which 
is only another name for liberal manuring 
and thorough work, is an assurance of 
bountiful crops. In order for farming to 
be successful there should be no failures. 
Labor and manures put forth must bring 
designed results or the business cannot 
go on. 

The farmer’s garden receives its 
liberal manuring, its thorough pulveriza- 
tion and clean culture annually. The 
result is that the vegetables grown are 
substantially the same every year; the 
extremes of rain and of drought work no 
damaging effect; the crops are always 
bountiful. The currants and the pear 
trees there under cultivation are annual- 
ly laden with fruit. The grass on the 
bordering land is always tall and thick 
and gives its heavy second crop whether 
dog-days be wet or dry. Going to the 
extension where the coarser garden pro- 
ducts are grown on a broader scale yet 
with like high culture, and the same 
lesson is emphasized. The few individual 
apple trees on the plot are loaded with 
fruit though the others in the orchard 
round about be barren. The foliage is 
broad, green and healthy. Neither 
fungus nor codlin moth can defeat the 
work of nature in carrying out the pur- 
pose of the trees. Go to the broader 
fields of the farm and the same leason is 
everywhere emphasized in the acres of 
growing crops. The clover, the corn and 
the grain given this high culture always 
reward with a bountiful crop. 

From such facts all around us the 
reasoning is easy that the farmers will 
find his profits, his success, in that 
thorough and generous treatment of his 
lands which overcomes unfavorable con- 
ditions and renders reasonably certain a 
profitable reward for his efforts put forth. 
In other words high culture is the kind 
of farming that pays the best, and there- 
fore is the course for every one to pursue. 

But there are always acres of land that 
get reduced or run out before the gener- 
ous treatment and liberal manuring the 
farmer realizes it needs get around to it. 
So, too, while the manure and the culture 
so much needed and which will pay so 
well, is being applied to the orchard, the 
other parts of the farm to a like extent 
get delayed or neglected. This high 
culture all around, while sound in theory, 
is difficult to apply in full to all parts 
and all branches of the farm. 

We are well aware the course we have 
here called attention to is not an easy 
problem. On our own farm we are con- 
stantly running against these obstacles 
in efforts to keep all branches of the work 
up to the proper standard. The supply 
of manure often runs short before the 
last needed acre or the hungry orchard 
is reached. 

A farm devoted to the production of 
fodder crops, however, and those crops 
fed to stock on the farm can be kept up 
to a high state of cultivation and conse- 
quent productiveness, provided due 
diligence be exercised in the care and ap- 
plication of the resulting manures. But 
in case of accompanying orchards or in 
the raising of products to be sold from 
the farm direct it becomes necessary to 
draw upon outside sources for a measure 
of fertilizing material. This, however, 
can be done and realize a profit on the 
investment. The important fact must 
be ever held in view that it is the boun- 
tiful crop that pays, the bearing orchard 
that brings the income. A well known 
writer devides farmers into three classes. 
Those who raise crops above the average 
and make money; those who grow only 
average crops and make a living, and 
those who grow inferior crops and barely 
exist. It is only through high culture 
that one enters the list of the first class. 





WHERE THE YELLOW COMES FROM. 


Although our mothers in making their 
delicious June butter noted that when 
the dandelions blossomed the butter put 
on its richest golden, yet it took a long- 
er experience and later investigation to 
determine the source of the coloring 
matter that deepened the golden tinge 
of the summer product. The Farmer 
has before noted the fact, learned from a 
long experience, that the yellow color of 
butter, while in a measure due to the in- 
dividuality of the cow, yet was in de- 
gree the result of the green coloring of 
the food of the cow. Every butter 
maker has noted while continuing the 
work through the year that the color of 


the product went up or down, according 
to the greenness of the food. 

According to Dr. Luigi Carrano, the 
fact of the butter being more highly 
colored when the cows are fed on green 
fodder is probably due to the decompo- 
sition of chlorophyl in the organism of 
the cow, brought about by sulphuretted 
hydrogen. He made experiments in 
connection with this phenomenon upon 
extracts from green grasses, chiefly of 
the Poa tribe, also of dried samples of 
the same kinds, and found that not only 
the alcoholic extracts obtained after 
treating them with alcoholised and acid- 
ulated water, but also the cholorophyl 
remaining after evaporation of the spirit, 
presented different appearances in the 
spectroscope; while cholorophyl ob- 
tained from fresh grass showed an ab- 
sorption line in the red, that extracted 
from dried grass presented no such line. 

Further, the cholorophyl from fresh 
grass was converted to a yellow color by 
sulphuretted hydrogen in diffused day- 
light. The investigator’s further deduc- 
tions, based upon the constitution and 
operation of the digestive organs of the 
ruminants, led him to conclude that, 
probably, the modification of the chol- 
orophy! by sulphuretted hydrogen takes 
place, and the product passes into the 
milk; at least, that there is no physio- 
logical objection to this theory, which 
receives additional support from the 
fact that hens that have access to grass 
lay eggs with yolks ofa deep yellow. 
The eggs of those, on the contrary, that 
consume exclusive dry food show a 
much paler color in the yolks. The 
author suggests that a bolus containing 
cholorophyl should be administered to 
milch cows fed exclusively on dry fod- 
der, and the cvloration of butter ob- 
tained in this way. 





EASTERN MAINE FAIR-FRUIT AND 
FLOWERS. 


The Eastern Maine Fair management, 
whose exhibition is to be held at Ban- 
gor, August 25 to 28, the week immedi- 
ately preceding the State Fair at Lewis- 
ton, has made arrangement with the 
State Pomological Society to hold an ex- 
hibition of fruits and flowers in connec- 
tion with the same. The schedule of 
premiums, regulation and management 
throughout are in charge of this society, 
including the payment of all awards. 
This insures that the exhibition will be 
managed with that system and methodic 
order which characterizes all the work 
of this society and which has been a 
striking feature of all its exhibitions. 
Exhibitors may rest assured that their 
contributions to the show will receive 
every needed attention. 

All fruit growers and florists, ama- 
teur and commercial, throughout the 
State are invited to take a hand in mak- 
ing up a full and attractive display in 
this department. True, the fruit ex- 
hibit will not have that attraction in ap- 
pearance that would characterize a show 
of the kind later on, butin this regard 
all contributions will be on a par, and no 
growers should fail to put in appearance 
with his contributions on that account. 
The floral display will be in its glory at 
the time and the opportunity will bea 
favorable one for all flower growers to do 
their best. 

For premium list and regulations in 
sull send to D. H. Knowlton, Secretary, 
Farmington. 


PROTECTION FOR COWS. 


How an Ohio Farm Hand Robbed Milking 
Time of its Terrors. 

A smart, practical fellow who worked 
for me three years dropped onto the de- 
vice which appears in this article. It 
was during atime when flies were ex- 
tremely bad that this fellow, who 
thought to save both his head and his 
shins, hunted up one of those immense 
oat dust sacks from the oat mills, and 
ripping down one side, threw the affair 
over the back of the cow with the closed 
end over her rear and pulling its length 
well over her shoulders, so that the en- 
tire body was covered. 

For a few minutes the cow struggled 
with her tail in vain effort to use it over 
his defenceless head, as she had got in 
the habit of doing, flies or no flies. On 
finding that there were no flies to brush 
off she quieted down, and from that 
date there was no-trouble about flies in 
our stable at milking time. The device 
answers so well that each milker has a 
cover and never forgets to use it. 

The closed end practically keeps the 
cow from switching her tail in a manner 
to annoy the milker, which prevents 
many ugly things happening on a wet 
summer evening when the milker might 
contemplate attending prayer meeting 
or his Christian Endeavor. 

The presence of this cheap and easily 
contrived affair beats tying a cow's tail 
to one’s boot strap or buttonhole all to 
pieces, and we recommend it to all dairy- 
men, and especially those who are en- 
deavoring to lead a better life. 

If there are no large sacks of the de- 
scription mentioned, take enough cof- 
fee or fertilizer sacks (wash the latter) 
and sew together. I would suggest 
that a continuation of the robe would 
cover the neck to the horns, and be made 
sloping to fit. Then the cow will stand 
absolutely quiet, not having to throw 
her head first one side then the other 
to drive the flies from her neck and 








sides. When done milking take the right 


hand and reach to the neck and pull 
the robe off at one sweep of the hand 
toward the rear. A moment's time will 
spread it over the next cow.—George E. | 
Scott, in Ohio Farmer. 


FRUIT AUCTION. 


A Lively Scene at the Railroad Terminals in 
Boston: 

Southern and western fruit is largely 
disposed of through auction sales which | 
are held in the market district and near 
the terminal of the railroads which bring 
the fruit to the city. Near the Warren 
Bridge in Charlestown, at one of the 
freight houses of the Fitchburg Railroad, 
the auction sales average 3000 crates and 
boxes per day. These fruit auctious 
present a lively scene, as the following 
description from the Boston Daily | 
Transcript will demonstrate: 

“Promptly at nine o’clock the auction 
begins, and goes ahead with a rapidity 
which is confusing, even to the one who 
is in the habit of frequenting auction 
rooms, for there are 140 or 150 lots to 
sell every morning, and they must be 
sold soon enough to give the men time 
to get found to their stores so as to 
catch the best part of the day's trade. 
The auctioneer does not stop for a 
second, even between the lots, and it is 
very difficult for one who is not familiar 
with his mode of diction to understand 
him; but the men to whom he is talking 
knrw just what he is going to say, and 
his rapid utterances does not trouble 
them in the slightest. 

“The men who come to these auctions 
‘are for the most part small jobbers or 
large retailers, although once in a while 
there is present a representative from 
the hucksters, who have got together 
and deputed one of their number to go 
in and bid for a lot, which is divided 
among the speculators, and in this way 
they often get their fruit a good deal 
cheaper. There are a great many Ital- 
ians, and they make lively bidders. 
When they get a little excited overa 
close competition, it often looks as if 
there was going to be the freest kind of 
a free fight, but they always calm down 
in time. 

“Although there are a number of 
firms to whom consignments are made, 
and the selling is done by two firms of 
auctioneers, the auction is held in one 
room, which is specially fitted up for 
the purpose, with seats and raised 
stands for the auctioneer and his as- 
sistants, and is situated at the end of the 
freight house farthest from Warren 
avenue. Even in changing auctioneers 
or consignments, however, there is no 
break in the sale. As soon as the con- 
signment of one firm is sold, and its 
auctioneer leaves the stand, the other 
auctioneer is waiting ready to step into 
his place, and the sale goes on again 
without a moment’s break. The bid- 
ding is never long drawn out, but it is 
exceedingly fierce while it lasts. The 
men will bid about the market price at 
once, but they will not go much above 
that for any inducement, so that the 
question of getting a lot of fruit is often 
the question of which man will get in 
the first or second bid. Apricots, for 
instance, are now selling at about $1 a 
crate, and itis safe to say that on any 
ordinary day the price atthe auctions 
in Charlestown will not vary ten cents 
either way from this figure. On a day 
which is very short or very heavy, how- 
ever, the price will jump or fall in a 
most decided manner, as, owing to the 
nature of the commodity, the effect of 
supply and demand on price is immedi- 
ate, for even on the heaviest day there is 
never anything left over, the whole con- 
signment being cleared out at what- 
ever price it will bring. When the fruit 
has been pretty nearly cleared out, es- 
pecially if itis rather a short day, the 
scene on the last two or three clos- 
ing bids is lively in the extreme, for as 
every lot is offered there are half a 
dozen men on their feet, yelling and 
shouting like stock brokers in the effort 
to get in the winning bid. 

“The end of the sale does not by any 
means mean the end of the work at the 
sales shed, for the immense quantity of 
fruit must all be placed in the long row 
of wagons drawn up along the side of 
the freight house, waiting to receive it, 
and that is an exceedingly lively job, as 
the men are allina hurry to get their 
goods on board and get back to town to 
their market. As soon as the last lot has 
been sold, the men rush up to the office, 
pay their money, for which they receive 
an order to the men in charge of the 
fruit, and then burry off to the big shed 
to get their purchases. The men in 
charge of the fruit do not do any of the 
loading up, for the buyers are in too 
much of a hurry to wait for that. They 
merely indicate the packages belonging 
to the different buyers, and the latter take 
care of the loading. For twenty min- 
utes to half an hour the shed is filled 
with hurrying men, each with a big box 
or crate in his arms, but by the end of 
that time the last packages have been 
taken, and the big shed is as empty as it 
was at daybreak. The thousands of 
packages of fruit have all been taken 
away, and are on their way to the thou- 
sands of fruit eaters of ‘Greater Boston.’” 








The Baldwin and Sebago Lake View 
Park Agricultural Association at East 
Sebag@, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 








day, September 15th, 16th and 17th. 


Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
OUR FIRST YEAR ON A FARM. 











BY M. H. A. 


“There are more things in Heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of in your philos- 
ophy, O Horatio.”” Never was there a 
more truthful saying. Coming on the 
farm as we did in October, we had the 
winter before us without any benefit 
from the preceding harvest; therefore, 
we had to live very much as we did when 
in the heart of the city, depending upon 
the stores for our daily supplies. There 
were two horses and one cow upon the 
place with hay enough to winter them, 
and one more cow which we added later. 

Our farm, consisting originally of one 
hundred acres, is pleasantly situated on 
the banks of the Penobscot, and com- 
mands one of the prettiest views on the 
river. About two acres were sold to the 
city sometime ago, the remainder is still 
intact and divided into pasturage, 
meadow, wood lot and tillage. It is an 
old run-down farm and has been for 
years; really, the most discouraging kind 
of a place to handle; but its pleasant lo- 
cation, nearness to market, easy access, 
make it most desirable. It is, moreover, 
the home of my ancestors, and endeared 
to me from the associations of my earli- 
est childhood, a portion of every summer 
having been spent at the farm from in- 
fancy until my marriage. So the two 
questions, how to overcome the difficul- 
ties and how to make the most of its ad- 
vantages were what we needed to study. 
We must work little by little, and fight 
our way inch by inch; of that we were 
convinced. 

With the winter before us and a scarc- 
ity of ready money, it was hard work to 
make a beginning. The first thing to 
do to get a little cash was to cut ard sell 
brush; this we did, realizing about 
twenty dollars, half of which went to pay 
the man who hauled it. ‘We’ is com- 
posed of two people; I, the female mem- 
ber of the company and the one attending 
to the business of the farm, and my hus- 
band, a mechanic, who, at the time of our 
coming on the place, was running astore 
at the lower part of the city, but we were 
working in unison with the one goal, 
“Successful Farming,” before us. 

No farm is complete without the poul- 
try department, therefore, we must have 
hens. Now we were well aware that 
there were hens and hens. Which to 
get? Our cash was limited; we must 
make it go as far as it would. Quality 
was sacrificed to quantity, and we invest- 
ed seven dollars and a half and bought 
twenty-two hens. One fell a victim toa 
weasel or some other animal, and after 
keeping the others until January and 
getting no eggs, we sold six at aslight ad- 
vance on the original cost, the proceeds 
bringing a very good horse blanket. 

In the spring we found ourselves three 
dollars and a half behind on account of 
hens. We were not discouraged, how- 
ever, hens pay others they shall pay us, 
so we started fresh stock in the shape of 
twenty Plymouth Rock chicks bought 
when two weeks old for five cents a 
piece of one of our neighbors. We set 
two hens of our own and borrowed one 
of another neighbor and succeeded in 
raising twelve chickens from four sittings 
one hen being reset. By killing off the 
young roosters, keeping one of two va- 
rieties for breeding purposes and selling 
the old stock we managed by the first of 
January, 1896, to make a profit of five 
dollars and seven cents, which was little 
enough for the labor, however, we con- 
sidered it fortunate that what little 
balance there was, wasin our favor. We 
learned one lesson from that year’s ex- 
perience. Have fresh young stock of 
pure breed or first cross. The next year 
we were destined to learn another but I 
will not touch upon that now. We had 
two horses onthe place, I think I said, 
and right here let me say that farming 
tools and necessary appurtenances there- 
to were decidedly wanting, and what 
few there were needed constant tinker- 
ing to make them of any use. Itwas 
necessary to have one horse work to pay 
his way. The man wno lived on the 
place and did the chores, etc., for his 
board, was born there and had lived no- 
where else. He was no business man, 
did not like farming, had no aptitude for 
anything else and on the whole was 
rather a discouraging person to have 
round. He did not have ambition 
enough to work the horse himself so I 
bestirred myself and found a job and a 
man who would undertake it. He came 
bright and early and started off but in 
an hour’s time was back with some part 
of the outfit broken. He mended it up 
and tried again the next day. The job 
was hauling wood. He started after 
dinner and I started forthe city with the 
other horse about the same time. On 
the way home my horse ran away and 
broke my pung and when I got home 
with the pieces the other horse was there 
with a broken sled. My man was dis- 
couraged and threw up the job. That 
sled was one we had borrowed for the 
winter and when it was returned I think 
there was scarcely an original timber left 
in it. 

At the end of the season we secured a 
sled of our own, agreeing to pay for it in 
wood. We were obliged to allow that 
horse to “‘eat off his head’ during the 





remainder of the winter. Ifa person is 
going to farm he must keep pigs of 
course. We had twocows. A pig to a 
cow! That was right, certainly! We 
bought them in October, but as our 
second cow did not give milk until Feb- 
ruary and our old cow was farrow, we 
had to buy some milk for them. We 
collected ‘‘leavings’’ from five different 
families of interested relatives during 
the entire time, but when we sold those 
pigs in July there was a balance of only 
three dollars to pay us for our trouble. 
Well, we had learned our lesson and had 
money enough to buy another pig, and 
so have an opportunity to profit by our 
mistakes. Right here let me say that 
every farmer should keep a set of books, 
and know just how he stands with every 
department in his line of business. This 
man who lived with us, my uncle, by the 
way, was very fond of boasting of his 
success with a certain pig heraised. He 
bought him a little sickly, undersized 
thing for a dollar, and in six months’ 
time he weighed, [ do not remember the 
exact amount, but something remarkable 
for the length of time. I said to him, 
“Uncle, how much did it cost you to 
feed that pig?” He answered, “Oh, I 
don’t know.’’ The question, raised in 
mind was this—Did it pay? I doubt it 
very much, on general principles. Well, 
enough of digression. We bought our 
one pig and killed him the first of Jan- 
uary. From that one we nearly doubled 
our gain on the other two, reckoning it 
at the market price per “whole , hog,” 
but when we take into consideration 
that it was killed in cold weather and 
consumed by the family, or sold piece- 
meal, that profit was increased by half. 
From this experience we learned that 
pigs pay only as we can produce the 
bulk of their food. 

Our largest profits were from our cows. 
But there were many things for the in- 
experienced dairymen to learn! We 
started with an old farrow cow, value 
twenty dollars. That did not satisfy us, 
we must have another but what about 
paying the same? Money was scarce, so 
were people willing to sell on instal- 
ments. But we finally found a cow, a 
nice looking animal, purchased in Nov. 
due to come in Dec. Price thirty-five 
dollars. We bargained for her by pay- 
ing twenty dollars down, the balance to 
be paid within three months from the 
time of calving. Fortunate forethought 
upon our part as she did not come in un- 
til Feb., but before the last of March, by 
dint of extra saving, she was our own. I 
was advised if I went to farming to sell 
cream rather than butter, as it was sug- 
gested that being green at the business 
I might not be very successful. It was 
good advice and I followed it when I 
could, but when cream accumulated on 
my-hands I must churn. I took the pre- 
caution to engage acustomer ahead for 
the first lot. Yes! he would take it if it 
was fresh butter. I assured him that it 
would be and we agreed upon the price. 
Well! it was not satisfactory to me but I 
took itdown. The man made a grimace 
“T shall lose on it; it will have to go 
with the cooking butter.’’ “I will make 
the price right,’’ I answered, so the diffi- 
culty was satisfactorily adjusted. That 
was the only lot that had to be ranked 
as “‘cooking butter.”” With a little prac- 
tice my butter commanded the much 
desired, ‘‘special price.” 

Finding trouble in selling pan cream, 
we resolved that a separator must be 
bought, as only that kind of cream was 
marketable the year around. We made 
inquiries as to kinds and prices, and 
finally settled on a No.1 Baby of the 
DeLaval pattern. It was ordered in 
May, but July came before we received 
word that it had arrived. We went to 
look at it and found instead of the one 
ordered asmall separator of the ‘Vic- 
toria” make. After looking the machine 
over we decided to give ita trial, stipu- 
lating that we have the privilege of re- 
turning it if not satisfactory. We tried 
it three weeks, meantime going to see one 
of the desired kind. We decided that 
we must have a DeLaval, and in Sep- 
tember the exchange was made. The 
new machine worked well, the result 
being a cream marketable at all times, 
and one that would stand the variable 
temperature of all seasons. If a person 
is going to market thick cream, a sep- 
arator is indispensable, and for the 
growing of young stock there is nothing 
better than the freshly separated milk. 
For calves it is especially suited, as it 
can be given in safety as soon after 
calving as the milk is ready for use. 

But one thing more remains to be told 
of now, the garden. Early in the spring 
as soon as the ground could be gotten 
ready, our peas were putin. We planted 
a quart and a half and harvested five 
dollars’ worth. We made but one mis- 
take here; we did not have enough and 
had to buy of our neighbors. Another 
year we would remedy that error and put 
the profit into our own pocket instead of 
sharing it with others. Oh, the selfish- 
ness of mortals! We made the same 
mistake with beans and corn, in fact, 
with everything we planted except cab- 
bages and tomatoes. Of these we had an 
abundance for market and for private 
use. We learned three things in this 
line—first, that produce must be ready 
early in the season; second, that it must 
be delivered fresh; third, if the first two 
conditions be complied with that there 
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is an almost unlimited market for garden 
produce. 

In summing up our year’s work, we 
found that we were a great deal better 
off financially at the end of the year, to 
say nothing of our physical well being. 
We had paid our expenses and had some- 
thing to spare for stock investment. 
Our children, four in number, one of 
whom came in the spring, were growing 
sturdily and taking a lively interest in 
the farm works; looking eagerly forward 
to the time when they could help in mar- 
keting our produce, atime not very far 
off for the two eldest boys. The store 
in the city had been given up and the 
summer and early fall devoted to the 
necessary haying and harvesting. After 
this was over a winter’s work was secured 
by the husband and father, that when 
another year’s labors were to begin a 
little ready money might be available for 
the necessary expense of spring work. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
THE HAY CROP OF 1896 AND ITs LES- 
SONS. 


BY Cc, B. SMITH, 


We have a short hay crop here and al? 
through Maine. In this section, as far as’ 
I can learn, a two-thirds crop is all we get 
on an average. The grain crop is heavy, 
and will help out the short hay crop in a 
measure, but we must remember we al- 
ways have a grain harvest when we have 
good hay crops, so we cannot expect the 
grain to make up the hay deficiency. 

Now is this just right advice to give 
farmers? It is evident that the shortage 
in hay was caused by last season’s 
drouth and last winter's ice killing out 
the grass roots, and it looks as though 
we should have a short grass crop next 
year to meet again, and perhaps several, 
as grass lands as badly thinned as ours 
are, must require several years, if ever, 
without reseeding, to get back again. 

Now comes the question of buying 
grain to make up for small hay crops. 
Stock is not high now and there is no 
prospect of anything much better, and 
where is the money coming from to pay 
for this extra grain, when farmers at 
present are buying double the grain 
they should? Finally, no farmer should 
buy much, if any, but raise it himself as 
we used to do years ago. But some one 
will say we do different now, we can buy 
corn cheaper than we can raise it. I 
dispute this in toto, as any well informed 
farmer can tell us that corn can be raised 
onan average for thirty-five cents per 
bushel, and of course itis worth more 
than Western corn. This theory of 
“buying grain cheaper than we can raise 
it’ has run out many a farm, as skin- 
ning or scalping has been practiced to 
get crops that would bring money to buy 
grain, until the poor, cheated, robbed, 
disgusted soil refused to give more, and 
then farming don’t pay, and the poor 
farmer sells for enough to move him 
out, and deserts his farm. 

But let us go back to our grass land 
again. How shall we get them back to 
two years agocrops? We cannot plow 
all at once, of course, but we can lightly 
harrow and reseed this summer and fall, 
especially moist land that is in good con- 
dition, plow what we can fertilize, cut 
down our stock toa living basis, take 
some of our corn money that would feed 
this extra stock and invest in a good 
fertilizer to help us out in this farmer's 
crisis. 

Denmark, Aug. 8. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
RECREATION AT THE FAIR. 


BY SLOCUM, 


Many professional and business men 
are now enjoying a vacation at mountain 
or seaside resorts, of which Maine has an 
abundance, where the tired worker may 
go and enjoy a pleasant respite from his 
labors. But where shall the weary 
farmer go and refresh himself? Tied 
down to the many and various duties in- 
cident to his calling, he cannot well shut 
up the house and flee to the cool breezes 
of the shore or the invigorating air of the 
mountains, and leave his flocks and herds 
to care for themselves, especially if the 
boys are all away to seek a living in 
manufacturing places. He must be con- 
tent to snatch a single day or two at a 
time and change the daily routine of his 
busy life for one of sight-seeing and 
pleasurable excitement. He can prob- 
ably change work with a kind neighbor 
for a day or two, and break the 
monotony of milking and pulling weeds 
for useful opportunities to regale the 
tired eyes and ears, without detriment to 
himself or family. Again we call atten- 
tion to the opportunities and pleasure of 
attending the Maine farmers’ ‘“‘greatest 
and best show on earth” soon to come 
off at Lewiston.. We can hardly conceive 
any other occasion where so much pleas- 
ure and profit can be derived in so little 
time, and what is also essential to most 
farmers, at so little expense. There he 
may meet friends whom he has not seen 
perhaps for years, and also extend his 
listof happy acquaintances while viewing 
the fine herds and the rich products of 
the farms, also the many improved im- 
plements for successfully aiding farm 
work and farm comforts. 

We have no pecuniary interest in the 
State Agricultural Society or in its ex- 
hibitions, and write from love and respect 
for our honest tillers of the soil, when 

[COTNINUED ON FIFTH PAGE. ] 
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Choice Miscellany. 
“LAST CARTRIDGES. 


BTORY OF THE INCIDENT DEPICTED 
IN A CELEBRATED PAINTING. 











The Magnificent Bravery of a Handful of 

French Marines—Soldiers Whose Brav- 
, ery Was Recognized by Their Conquer- 
! ors. 


Who has not seen a print of the fa- 
gous picture,.‘‘The Last Oartridges,’’ 
by Alphonse dé Neuville? The original 
is in the gallery of one of New York’s 
citizens. Well, in that picture the 
wounded major leaning against the old 
chest and watching through the win- 
dow the effect of the Turco’s last shot 
,ls Lambert, the hero of Bazeilles. 

The story of that picture is brief 
enough, and yet it has never been printed 
in full in any American paper. It is as 
follows: 

On Sept. 1, 1870, the German artil- 
lery was thundering around Sedan. The 
French army wasshattered. Its cavalry 
had made that last and desperate charge 
which brought from the lips of old King 
William the exclamation so often quoted 
in French papers, “Oh, les braves 
gens!’* At Bazeilles, where the French 
infantry in scattered groups continued 
to fight furiously and hopelessly, dis- 
puting every inch of ground with the 
enemy, the German losses were severe. 
On the northern outskirts of the town a 
small number of French marines, barri- 
caded in a hoase known as La Maison 
Bourgerie, kept up a prolonged resist- 
ance, actually holding in check almost 
an army corps. This handful of heroes 
was composed of Lambert and his men. 

The Fifteenth Bavarian regiment in- 
vested the house, firing at the windows, 
without attempitng to take the place by 
storm. Major Lambert and Captains 
Ortus and Aubert directed the fire. 
They transformed all the openings of 
the house into loopholes, from which 
they poured a deadly fire into the ranks 
of the Bavarians, who were obliged to 
fall back repeatedly. Re-enforcements 
after re-enforcements arrived, but re- 
pulse followed repulse. The marines 
kept up a perfect hail of bullets, against 
which it seemed impossible to advance. 

The Bavarians were mowed down 

mercilessly. But the besieged, too, had 
a hard time of it. The bullets tore into 
shreds the mattresses with which they 
had barricaded the windows, and the 
woodwork was shattered into splinters. 
But from the tworooms of the first story 
of the building the Frenchmen handled 
their chassepots with deadly effect. 
duambert, with pale cheeks and flashing 
eyes, constantly shouted in a hoarse 
voice: ‘‘Stick to it, boys! Stick to it!’’ 
Captains Ortus and Aubert, each with 
achassepot in his hand, blazed away 
with the rest. The odor of powder was 
almost stifling, but the Frenchmen 
coolly continued to use up their last 
cartridges. The little troop was gradu- 
ally becoming smaller and smaller. The 
wounded and the dead lay in heaps upon 
the floors. The Bavarian general, out 
of patience with the extraordinary re- 
sistance of that handful of Frenchmen, 
ordered an attack by the artillery. A 
shell fell upon the roof, tearing a big 
hole in it, and also in the ceiling just 
above the heads of Lambert and his 
men. But, fortunately for them, it 
burst above, and, strange enough, did 
comparatively little damage. A few 
men were wounded by the flying pieces 
of timber. But the smoke with which 
it filled the place was suffocating and 
almost blinding. “Stick to-it, boys!’’ 
shouted Lambert. And they stuck to it. 
At last the ammunition was becoming 
exhausted. The cartridge boxes of the 
dead and wounded were picked up and 
their supply eagerly grabbed. But it 
did not last long. Each one was fired, 
the last by Captain Aubert. 

Then Lambert opened the door and 
with a white handkerchief in his hand 
limped out in front of the enemy. The 
Bavarian soldiers were furious at their 
losses. A crowd of them at the sight of 
the Frenchman made a dash at him 
with their bayonets, but just then brave 
Captain Lessignold of the Fifteenth 
Bavarian infantry dashed forward, cov- 
ered the Frenchman with his body and 
sword in hand drove back the men who 
were about to butcher him. 

So Lambert and all that remained of 
his men became prisoners of war. They 
numbered about 40, all more or less 
wounded. That evening Major Lambert 
and Captains Ortus and Aubert were 
brought before the crown prince of 
Prussia, afterward Emperor Frederick 
Ill. They offered him their swords. 

‘‘Keep your swords, gentlemen, ’’ said 
the crown prince. ‘‘We don’t disarm 
brave soldiers like you.”’ 

On the ist of September, 1895, Gen- 
eral Lambert made a pilgrimage to the 
crypt where lie the remains of his com- 
panions of that memorable day. Then 
he went to see the Maison Bourgerie. 
That establishment is transformed into 
a national museum—that is to say, it 
is covered and sheltered by another 
building, and the original house stands 
inside, just as it was when Lambert left 
it. 


But there is one unfortunate mistake 
in De Neuville’s picture. There was no 
Turco in Lambert’s band, and the man 
who fired the last cartridge was Cap- 
tain Aubert. The captain must have 
smiled when he saw the strange portrait 
which the famous artist made of him. 

General Lambert is now in the re- 
serve forces, having passed the legal 
limit for a.general in the regular army. 

Some years ago the badauds of Paris 
used to ask each other the solemnly stu- 
pid question, ‘‘Have you seen Lambert?”’ 
And at that time nobody had seen him, 
and nobody had any expectation of ever 
seeing him. 

But now all Paris has seen him. The 
French army glories in him. The Ger- 
man army honors him, and every one 
who has visited a picture gallery or 
stopped in front of a picture store in 
any city of the civilized world has seen 
his portrait. Le Journal Officiel reports 
that he has been promoted to the dig- 
nity of grand officer in the Legion of 
Honor.—New York Sun. 





Love makes its record in deeper col- 
ors as we grow out of childhood into 
manhood, as the emperors signed their 
names in green ink when under age, 
ee of age ip purple.—Longfel- 





Surprised. 
**Weren’t you surprised when he 
posed ?’’ oO 
*“‘No. Why should I be?’’ 
**Everybody else was’? — Harlem 


A BOY AND A BALLOON, 


Or How Business Was Interrupted In «a 
Chicago Department Store. 

The small boy had purchased a rubber 
balloon in the toy department. 

He was tagging after his mother in 
the crowded first floor of the big depart- 
ment store when some one jolted against 
him so that he let go of the string. The 
rubber balloon floated upward until it 
reached the ceiling. 

The boy howled in dismay, and his 
mother dropped her bundles, imagining 
that some one had walked on him. 

There was the balloon bobbing against 
the ceiling. 

The boy held up his hands toward it 
and demanded that it be returned to 
him. His mother gathered up her bun- 
dles and scolded him for being careless. 
Then the aisle became blocked with 
people who offered suggestions. 

“Get a long fishing pole,’ said one. 

‘*How did it happen?’’ asked another. 

“How long will it stay up there?’’ 
inquired yet another. 

A porter came running to find out 
what was the matter. A dozen willing 
people pointed out the balloon that rested 
lightly against the ceiling and was 
shifted about by every little movement 
of the air. 

“I don’t see how I can get it,’’ said 
he. 

“Oh, you ought to get it for the boy,”’ 
said a large man, who had established 
himself as master of ceremonies. ‘‘You 
bought the balloon here in the store, 
didn’t you, madam?’’ 

**Yes, sir,’’ she replied. 

‘‘She bought the balloon here in the 
store,’’ said the large man to the porter. 
‘I think if you get a long window pole 
and stand on that highest shelf that you 
can fish it down.”’ ; 

It was a 5 cent balloon, but the porter 
went after it as if it were the bag of 
gold that hangs from every rainbow. 

He found the pole and climbed to the 
high shelf. Several hundred people stop- 
ped their shopping and watched him for 
five minutes as he vainly poked in an 
effort to fasten the end of the window 
pole in the dangling string. 

At last he was successful. 

The balloon was slowly hauled down, 
to the intense gratification of every one 
except the small boy, who had become 
interested in a small aquarium contain- 
ing goldfish.—Chicago Record. 





COLOR IN PLANTS. 


The Most Important Coloring Substance 
In the World Is Chlorophyll. 
Chlorophyll is perhaps the most im- 
portant coloring substance in the world, 
for upon this substance depend the char- 
acteristic activity of plants, the synthe- 
sis of complex compounds from carbon 
dioxide and water process, upon which 
the existence of all living things is ulti- 
mately conditioned. Only in a very few 
unimportant forms devoid of chlorophyll 
can the synthesis of complex from sim- 
ple compounds or from the elements be 
accomplished. The function of chloro- 
phyll may only be comprehended when 
its chief physical properties are under- 
stood. These may be best illustrated 
by placing a gram of chopped leaves 
of grass or geranium in a few cubic cen- 
timeters of strong alcohol for an hour. 
Such a solution will be of a bright, 
clear green color, and when the vessel 
containing it is held in such a manner 
that the sunlight is reflected from the 
surface of the liquid it will appear blood 
red, due to its property of fluotescence, 
that of changing the wave length of 
the rays of light of the violet and of 
the spectrum in such a manner as to 
make them coincide with those of the 
red end. It is by examination of light 
which has passed through a solution of 
chlorophyll, however, that the greatest 
insight into its physical properties may 
be gained. If such a ray of light is pass- 
ed through a prism and spread out on a 
screen, it may be seen that there are 
several large intervals of dark bands in 
the spectrum. The rays of light which 
would have occupied these spaces have 
been absorbed by the chlorophyll and 
converted into heat and other forms of 
energy. This energy is directly availa- 
ble to the protoplasm containing the 
chorophyll, and by means of it the syn- 
thesis of complex substance may be ac- 
complished.—Popular Science Monthly. 





Who Were the Basques? 

The dialect of the Spanish Basque 
provinces, such as we have it in the 
songs and proverbs which have acquired 
for this people quite a European reputa- 
tion, is really a hideous mixture of 
Spanish patois—Spanish, more or less 
adulterated with French—and Moorish 
or Arabic. Many of their words have a 
curious resemblance to corresponding 
English words—just as we find in our 
English slang a good many gypsy 
words. For instance, the Basque word 
gorry (which signifies red, rusty, bloody, 
gory), the word gono (gown), escura 
(school), irina (farina, flour), curritzen 
(course, courrier), du (does, from the 
verb to do), letra (letter), teilature 
(roof, tile), cantua (song, canticle), 
boina (bonnet), etc. 

The music of the popular Basque 
songs is in general plaintive and couch- 
ed in the minor keys. The melodies, 
like the language, are a tradition—as 
no composers’ names have come down 
to us—and this, again, is a singular 
compound of Spanish and oriental mel- 
ody. It also confirms my view of the 
origin of this interesting people, so that 
I have the language and the music both 
fighting to uphold my theory. —Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. 





A Suggestion. 

It was suggested by some one at the 
late Louisville convention that women 
residing in market towns should open 
their clubrooms on market days for the 
benefit of the women who come into 
town, that they might have a pleasant 
and comfortable place in which to rest 
and lunch. If practicable, the idea is a 
good one, and women in surrounding 
places might by that means be interest- 
ed in uniting and working for some- 
thing most needed in their own com- 
munity. 





Wealthy and Generous. 

Mrs. Zabriskie is a New York woman 
who gives lavishly of her wealth. She 
le a parishoner of ‘‘the little church 
around the corner,’’ and this edifice 
bears testimony of her generosity. The 
marble reredos, as well as the parish 
house, are her gifts, the two aggregat- 
ing a cost of $78,000, She has recently 
built a memorial church to her mother 
at Newport—the Zabriski Memorial 
church—at an expenditure of $100,000. 


Women cannot throw because of a 
peculiar formation of the shoulder blade 
that prevents the swing to 








necessary 
the proper propulsion of a stone or other 
object. 


FAIRS TO OCCUR. 


—_ 


Cumberland Comey Sguigaioneal Society—At . : 


Narragansett Par rham, Sept. 8th, 9th 

Eastern Maine State Agricultural Society— 
At Maplewood v Park, Bangor, Sept. 
26th, 26th, 27th and 28th. 

East Somerset ee Fr Society—At Hart- 
land 10th. 

Franklin County Agricultural 


and 10th. 

Maine State Agricultural Society—On their 
grounds at Lewiston and Ci 1, August 
31st, and Sept. 1st, 2d, 3d and 4th. 

New England Agricultural Society—At Port- 
land and by Park, August 17th, 18th, 
19th, 20th and 21st. 

Northern Hancock Agricultural Society—At 

,Amherst, Sept. 29th and x 

North Penobscot Agricultural and Horticul- 
Sure! Cqcretr—AS ingman, Sept. 22d, 23d 
an 


th. an 
Oriagton, ate—Os Orrington, Sept. 15th, 


16th and 1 ° 
Ossipee Valley Union Agricultural Associa- 
tion—At Cornish, Aug. 25th, 26th and 27th. 
Pittston Agricultural and Trotting Park As- 
senetion—As Pittston, Sept. 8th, 9th and 


Oth. 

South Kennebec icultural Society—At 
South Windsor, sat 2 i. 

Washington County 





ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


Teacher—George, which would you 
rather have, two-sixths of a pie or one- 
third of the same pie? 

Smart Boy—I'd rather have one-third. 

Teacher—(sarcastically)—You would! 
What’s the difference? 

Smart Boy—’Cause if you cut it in 
sixths I'd lose mpre of the juice. 

A Milli§n Gold Dollars 

Would not bring happiness to the person 
suffering with dyspepsia, but Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has cured many thousands 
of cases of this disease. It‘ tones the 
stomach, regulates the bowels and puts 
all the machinery of the system in good 
working order. It creates a good appe- 
tite and gives health, strength and hap- 
piness. 


Hood’s Pills act harmoniously with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Cure all liver ills. 
25 cents. 

‘*T think your figures are pretty high,” 
said the lady who was pricing feather 
beds and pillows. ‘‘Madame,” said the 
clerk, with ascarcely perceptible twinkle 
in his eye, ‘‘all our best goods are marked 
down.” 

—Dudeleigh—You don’t know what 
you are talking about when you call me 
adonkey. Miss Kitty French— Yes I 
do. I used to own a donkey. 

New lungs cannot be made by medi- 
cines, or the skill of physicians; but the 
old ones can be strengthened and 
preserved by the use of Adamson’s 
Botanic Balsam, a sure cure for coughs, 
colds, asthma, and all diseases of the 
lungs. Price 35 and 75 cents. Trial 
bottles 10 cents. 

A proud man is seldom a grateful man, 
for he never thinks that he gets as much 
as he deserves. 

That cannot be a healthy condition in 
which few prosper and the great mass 
are drudges. 

For Over Ffity Years 
Mrs, WINsLOow’s SOOTHING SyruP has been 
used by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PER- 
FECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN; 
CURES WIND COLIC, and isthe best remedy 
for DIARRHGEA. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 

A man cannot become religiously ex- 
panded beyond the point where he con- 
tinues to be ethically sound. 

Those who never retract their opinions 
love themselves more than they love 
truth. 

The Christian who lets somebody else 
do all his giving, is selling his birthright 
for a very small mess of pottage. 

It was proposed that a certain very 
small boy should have his portrait paint- 
ed. He was greatly distressed, saying, 
between his sobs: ‘‘Oh, father, I don’t 
want to always hang up on the wall.” 

UY $1.00 worth Dobbins Floating-Borax 

Soap of your grocer, send wrappers to 
Dobbins Soap Mf’g Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
They will send you free of charge, postage 
paid, a Worcester Pocket Dictionary, 298 
pages, bound in cloth, profusely illustrated 
Offer good until August 1st only. 

Old man (to boy crying in the street)— 
What’s the matter, Johnny? What are 
you crying about? Boy—Well, I guess 
you'd cry if your sister’s bloomers were 
cut down into a pair of pants for you. 
Boo, hoo! 

Wherever there is sin, it is sure to be 
followed by sorrow. 





How many young men and young 
women are cut off just as the future 
seems brightest and fullest of promise! 
They are taken away by the disease 
which causes over one-sixth of all the 
deaths in the world—the disease which 
the doctors call consumption. There is 
absolutely no reason in the world why 
consumption should be fatal—why it 
should be even serious. It is a disease 
of the blood,-and can be cured absolutely 
and always by purifying and enriching 
the blood. The only exception to this is 
the case where the disease has been 
neglected and improperly treated until 
itis stronger than the body—until the 
body has become so weak as to have lost 
the ability to recuperate. Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery will cure 98 
per cent. of all cases of consumption if 
used according to directions. It also 
cures all lingering coughs, bronchial 
and throat affections. 

Send 21 cents in one-cent stamps to 
World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and receive Dr. Pierce's 
1008 page COMMON SENSE MEDICAL AD- 
VISER, illustrated. 





Blackburn and Blair. 

They tell a good story in Washington 
on Joe Blackburn. He had an exciting 
argument in a senatorial cloakroom at 
Washington several years ago as to the 
relative value of brandy and whisky as 
man’s greatest boon. In the midst of 
the argument the stoical prohibition 
Senator Blair of New Hampshire en- 
tered the room. Forgetting the well 
known total abstinence tendencies of 
the New Englander, Senator Blackburn 
appealed to him to settle the dispute. 
“I do not know the difference between 
whisky and brandy,’’ replied Senator 
Blair, with a face.as passive as a Jap- 
anese doll. After Blair had departed 
Blackburn’s eyes actually moistened 
with sympathy as he shook his head 
sadly and said: ‘‘Poor old man! His 
stomach must be in awful shape.’’— 
New York Tribune. 





Ducks and Drakes. 

A man who wrote to Forest and Stream 
awhile ago said that 80 per cent of 
the ducks he had killed were drakes— 
four drakes to one female—and he 
wanted to know the reason why. Others 
promptly said they had observed similar 
preponderance of drakes, and also want- 
ed to know why. One man told how he 
had seen one female duck chased by 
four or five males. He had killed 45 in 
a spring day’s shooting, and of them 
only 9 were females. 

Thus far no explanation has been 
given of the matter. 





Diagnosis. 

“Uncle Dick, what’s a delusion?’ 
“Well, Bobby, it is thinking your ex- 
penses next month will not be as heavy 





as they are this month."--" “~~ 





A slice of mince pie made of the 
right mince meat is a lunch in 
itself—an epicure’s lunch. 


MINCE MEAT 


is the right mince meat. Whole- 
some, fresh and delicious. For 
pies, fruit cake and fruit pudding 
Sold everywhere. Take no substitute 
Send name and address for booklet, “ Mrs 
Popkins’ Thanksgiving,” « humorous story 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., SYRACUSE,N Y 











ELECTRICITY AND WAR. 


The Telegraph as an Agency In Preserwe 
ing Peace. 

In the course of his farewell speech 
at the dinner of the British chamber of 
commerce in Paris Lord Dufferin, the 
retiring British embassador, said: 

‘‘But whatever may be the ups and 
downs of the diplomatic career, every 
member of the service, no matter how 
unpromising the post he occupies, may 
console himself with the reflection that, 
if he is industrious, prudent, and, above 
all, single minded, the bread he casts 
upon the waters will not be lost, and 
that, perhaps, when he least expects it, 
his day will dawn, for, though, like ev- 
erything else, the outward aspects of 
diplomacy have changed since the be- 
ginning of the century, never have the 
nations stood in greater need of the 
thing itself than at the present moment. 
What do we see around us? The whole 
of Europe is little better than a standing 
camp numbering millions of armed 
men, while a double row of frowning 
and opposing fortresses bristles along 
every frontier. Our harbors are stuffed, 
and the seas swarm with ironclad navies, 
to whose numbers, I am forced to ad- 
mit, England has been obliged, in self 
defense, to add her modest quota. Even 
in the remotest east the passion for mil- 
itary expansion has displayed an unex- 
pected development. 

‘*In fact, thanks to the telegraph, the 
globe itself has become a mere bundle 
of nerves, and the slightest disturbance 
at any one point of the system sends a 
portentious tremor through its morbidly 
sensitive surface. We are told by the 
poets of old that when Zeus nodded the 
golden halls of his Olympus shook to 
their foundations. Today it would suf- 
fice for any one of half a dozen august 
personages to speak above his breath or 
unwittingly to raise his little finger, 
and, like in a heaven overcharged with 
electricity, the existing conditions of 
unstable equilibrium which sustains the 
European political system would be up- 
set, and war, waged in circumstances 
of greater horror than has been hitherto 
known to the experience of mankind, 
might eventually envelop not Europe 
alone, but two—nay, all the four—con- 
tinents at once, since in every one of 
them representatives and offshoots of 
the contending nations would of neces- 
sity be brought into collision. 

‘It is to prevent catastrophes of this 
kind that we meek, civil spoken and 
mild mannered persons have been in- 
vented. Looking at us, you will perhaps 
say that we are a poor and feeble folk, 
and that our calling is asorry preserva- 
tive against such dangers; but, such as 
it is, it is the best device that human 
ingenuity has been able to discover. 
After all, a very thin wire proves a per- 
fectly effective lightning conductor, and 
for over 80 years, thanks to this unpre- 
tending agency, an unbroken peace has 
been maintained between your native 
land and the country with whose pros- 
perity and welfare your own interests 
are so closely associated. ’’ 





Unhappy Austria. ‘ 

The cruel humiliation Austria suf- 
fered in Italy was followed by the crush- 
ing blow at Sadowa and the not less 
painful collapse of a brother’s ambitions 
in Mexico. If the dignity of a Omsar 
was to be saved for the Hapsburgs out 
of the wreck, it seemed most likely to 
be achieved on the lines suggested by 
Count Beust. The choice once made, it 
was impossible to turn back. What is 
given as a boon to distressed nationali- 
ties in the name of progress cannot aft- 
erward be withdrawn on the plea of 
prudence. The result is pathetic, but 
there is no help for it. 

We see Croats, Ruthenians, Poles, 
Servians, Wallachs and the rest of the 
half barbafous hordes cutting one an- 
other’s throats when they are not com- 
bining to insult the civilized Hungari- 
ans and Germans, whose fate it is to be 
their neighbors. We see Vienna itself 
in the hands of a fanatical anti-Semitic 
rabble, and we see the power of the only 
capable parliamentary party in Austria 
broken by hopeless dissensions. Truly 
the domestic state of the empire is 
nothing less than pitiable. Its influence 
in Europe is also a thing of the past. 
The Balkan states, which were its props 
in the south, have publicly gone over to 
Russia, and its solitary remaining pro- 
tection against dismemberment is the 
alliance with Italy, which covets Dal- 
matia, and with Germany, which is 
moving heaven and earth to establish 
secret relations with Russia. —Saturday 
Review. 





Matrimony and Patience. 

Matrimony and patience! It is not al- 
Ways a perfect combination, is it? 

In South Africa the savage tribes 
have a peculiar ceremony which they 
put the matrimonial candidate through 
previous to his entering the holy state. 
His hands are tied up in a bag contain- 
ing five ants for two hours. If he bears 
unmoved the tortures of their stings he 
is considered qualified to cope with the 
nagging and daily jar and fret of mar- 
ried life. Such a man would make an 
admirable husband. He would not be 
upset by the thoughts of a spring bon- 
net or grow irritable every time the 
steak was overdone. The idea of having 
# patience trial for those about to marry 
is one that civilized people might adopt. 





Two Archbishops. 

The archbishop of Canterbury is 
primate of all England, and therefore 
takes precedence of. the archbishop of 
York, who is only ‘‘primate of Enxg- 
land.’’ This very nice distinction was 
made several centuries ago on account 
of a very bitter dispute afising between 
the two functionaries as to which should 
precede the other. The matter was set- 
tled by conferring’ precedence upon the 
archbishop of Canterbary, the two titles 
being also bestowed at the same time. 





Side Talk at the Wedding. 
**What sort ofa girl is she?’’ 
“She is a miss with a mission.”’ 
“Ah!” my, 
*‘And her mission is seeking a mam 





COUNTRY AIR PROMOTES LONG LIFE. 


Breathing an Atmosphere of Purity Wards 
Off Deadly Disease. 

The loss of pure air, sunshine and 
other ‘‘free’’ goods and their effect on the 
physique of city dwellers are not ade- 
quately compensated by hygienic re- 
forms of town life itself, while the in- 
creased number and complexity of sen- 
gations impose a greater strain upon the 
nervous system. The nervous degenera- 
tion which thus accrues may perhaps be 
checked in time by further hygienic im- 
provement of the town and by a gradual 
readjustment between the nervous sys- 
tem and its changed environment. But 
meantime grave physical injuries arise 
directly from those very economic 
changes which have raised the economic 
condition of the great mass of the work- 
ers and have probably reduced the 
quantity of purely economic poverty. 
When we reflect that the physical in- 
juries of town life, attested by tables of 
mortality and impaired muscular activ- 
ity, fall most heavily upon the poor, we 
shall see grave reasons of industrial and 
social life are generally favorable to the 
physical vitality of the low paid worker 
or the residuum—that is to say, whether 
he gets any net vital advantage out of 
the higher rate of real wages which he 
obtains when he is working. 

When we also bear in mind that each 
year a higher proportion of the workers 
are living in large towns, where the 
duration of life is about 15 per cent less 
than in the country, and that the age of 
enforced retirement from regular wage 
earning is, by reason of the strain of 
competition and the regulations of trade 
organizations, considerably earlier than 
it was formerly, and that an increased 
irregularity of employment is discerni- 
ble in many of most trades, we may 
hold it doubtful whether the average 
worker of the lower order makes a total 
life wage which is any higher than he 
made formerly. The conclusion applied 
by Charles Booth to the whole body of 
workers that ‘‘in one way or another 
effective working life is ten years longer 
in the country than in town’’ has an 
important significance when we remem- 
ber that each decennial census shows a 
growing proportion of workers subject 
to the conditions of town life. —Contem- 
porary Review. 


THIS TO PREVENT SEASICKNESS. 





A New York Doctor Prescribes Mixed Pep- 
tone, Sherry and Cracked Ice, 

A New York physician has originated 
a novel preventive for seasickness, which 
has the advantage of being simple and 
seemingly sure. At all events, it was 
tried with marked success upon a young 
woman who is always affected by the 
comparatively slight motion of sound 
steamers and railroad trains. In her 
case, after two doses, she was able to 
bear without inconvenience the rolling 
beyond Sandy Hook and the subsequent 
tossings of the voyage. 

The remedy is the administration 
every half hour of two spoonfuls of pep- 
tone in sherry, cooled by pouring over 
cracked ice. The theery of this is no 
less interesting than the dose itself. The 
young doctor argues that the swallow- 
ing of frequent small quantities of pre- 
digested and slightly stimulating food 
produces a sedative effect upon the 
stomach and counteracts the jouncing 
brought about by the incessant and vio- 
lent motion of a ship at sea. 

Other doctors have quite lately in- 
vented a seasickness cure consisting of 
cocaine or bromides, the latter in large 
doses, these being given with the design 
of dulling the stomach, as it were, and 
80 preventing nausea. But it cannot be 
learned that any actual results have 
been attained in this way—New York 
Herald. 


Englishmen Who Traveled. 

Where one Englishman traveled in 
the reigns of the first two Georges ten 
now go on a grand tour. ‘‘Indeed,”’ 
says a contemporary writer, ‘‘to such a 
pitch is the spirit of traveling come in 
the kingdom that there is scarcely a cit- 
izen of large fortune but takes a flying 
view of France, Italy and Germany in 
asummer’s excursion.’’ Gibbon wrote 
from Lausanne describing the crowd of 
English who were already thronging 
the beautiful shores of Lake Leman. An 
interesting series of hints to ‘‘persons 
traveling from Britain to France’’ ap- 
peared in The Gentleman’s Magazine 





gor the year 1786. From them we gath- 


er that no such thing was to be had in 
France aspeady furnished lodgings and 
that it was impossible to board in a 
**genteel family,’’ and extremely diffi- 
cult to get into ‘‘genteel company.’’ 
The author adds the remark that ‘‘this 
keeping.of good company is attended 
with some expense—a man must game, 
he must keep a carriage, and he must 
dress according to the fashion. ’’—Corn- 
hill Magazine. 
Bullets That Wear Out Guna 

There is one thing which users of the 
new high velocity rifle Of 30 caliber 
have ta consider, and that is the effect 
of the copper or nickel jacket on the 
grooves of the rifle. A bullet that leaves 
the mazzle of a rifle at a velocity of 
2,000 feet a second is so wearing on the 
rifling, especially near the muzzle, that 
the accuracy of even the hardest bored 
rifles is seriously impaired inside of 12,- 
000 shots at the most. The lead bullets, 
or those but slightly hardened with a 
mixture of tin, do not wear the barrels 
to the same extent, and the barrels last 
far longer.—New York Sun. 








Made a Difference. 

Forrester—You live in a quiet part 
of the town, do you not? 

Lancaster—Not now. 

**Moved?’’ 

“No. Twins.’’—London Answers. 

If a machine or device has been in 
public use or on sale for more than two 
years previous to the application this 
fact will generally prevent the granting 
of a patent. 





John Hunter, the famons anatomist, 
once said that the feminine love of con- 
versation was a consequence of a pe- 
culiarity in brain tissue. 





Bilt Ss 
Is caused by torpid liver, which prevents diges- 


tion and permits food to ferment and putrify in 
the stomach. Then follow dizziness, headache, 


Hoods 


if not relieved, bilioas fever 4 

or blood poisoning. Hood’s t Ss 
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— the liver, cure headache, dizziness, con- 
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DUSTY BY ACTUAL COUNT. 


ticles In the Very Purest Air. 

It has always been believed that there 
could be no dust in the air of midocean, 
or upon mountain peaks thousands of 
feet above the sea level where the 
snows are eternal. But science has re- 
cently demonstrated that such is not the 
ease. It has even gone farther than 


number of particles in a cubic centi- 
meter. 

Dust measurements were made from 
air over the open ocean and in moun- 
tain regions at altitudes from 6,000 feet 
to more than 13,000 feet. On the Bles- 
horn, in Switzerland, which forms part 
of the Alpine chain, containing the 
Rothhorn and Weisshorn, rising about 
9,000 feet above the Zermatt valley on 
the east, and some 8,000 feet from that 
of Ziani on the west, the observations 
showed that at an elevation of 6,700 
feet there were 950 dust particles in a 
cubic centimeter, which measures a lit- 
tle over one-third of an inch. At 8,400 
feet elevation only 513 dust particles 
were found, and at 13,600 feet above 
the sea the number diminished to 157 
per cubic centimeter. 

Over the Indian ocean the average 
number of dust particles in a cubic cen- 
timeter was less than 500 for seven out 
of nine days, and on five days was less 
than 400. During a thick fog in the At- 
lantic the air was found tocontain 8,120 
dust particles per cubic centimeter, 
while in the clear region just beyond 
the fog there were only 280 dust parti- 
cles in the same space. 

Probably even few men of science 
would be able to tell how these parti- 
cles could be counted, but a wonderful 
little instrument has been devised which 
makes the task an easy one. The dust 
counter which Mr. Fridlander employs 


A Scientist Has Numbered the Dust Par | 
| 


finding dust in these places. It has | 


counted, with the utmost accuracy, the | 





contains a chamber into which air can 
be introduced saturated with water va- 
por. Then it is slightly and quickly cool- 
ed. Owing to the fall of temperature, | 
condensation of vapor takes place on the | 
dust nuclei, which then fall on to a mi- 
crometer plate at the bottom of the | 
chamber, where they are rendered easi- 
ly visible for counting by the water lay- 
er which coats them.—New York Jour- | 
nal. 





GORGEOUS AND FAST. 





An Amateur Skipper’s Experience With | 
an Erstwhile Unbeaten Catboat. | 
Summing up the advantages of cer- 
tain places for the enjoyment of vaca- | 
tion and dilating on the pleasure and 
excitement of sailing small boats, an 
amateur skipper related an experience 
on the south shore of Long Island by 
saying: “I couldn’t get away from town 
until the middle of the season, and 
when I arrived at—well, no matter 
where—I had difficulty in finding a cat- 
boat, but after a day’s hunt I found a 
17 footer, the only boat on that part of | 
the bay that had not been let for the 
rest of the season. She hada black body 
and a yellow deck, with blue trim- 
mings, red seats and a lead colored 
floor. She was a little too gorgeous for 
my taste, but I had to take her or have 
nothing. 

“The bayman that owned her said 
that he had been too busy to put her in 
condition before that time. ‘She’s a fine 
boat, sir, and fast, too,’ he said.” "She's 
won every race in her class, and she can 
carry sail with the best of ‘em.’ I took 
her, but in the course of a week I 
couldn’t get much speed out of her. She 
lugged her sail all right, and the best 
fun I had was in taking her out in 
rough weather and letting her slash 
through the worst of the water. 

**One day we had a race, and I en- 
tered the boat. I don't remember 
whether I was the last or the next to 
the last at the finish, but I know I had 
no show whatever for a place. After- 
ward I thought I'd make some inquiries. 

***Do you know my boat, Cap?’ I 
asked, trying to get into confidential re- 
lations with an old bayman who wus 
trying to ease himself through the rest 
of his lifetime by the use of a stout 
piece of cherry. 

* *Reckon I do,’ he replied, and he 
tried to repress a-smile. 

“* “How oid is she?’ 

*** *Bout ten year, I reckon.’ 

“* “How many races has she sailed in?’ 

“ ‘One besides this.’ 

** ‘Did she win that?’ 

** *Yes, by afiuke. The other boat 
broke down.’ '’—New York Times. 

Couldn't Be Done. 

During a rehearsal at a country thea- 
ter some years ago the stage manager, 
in looking over what would be required 
for the play, discovered that he would 
need six cigars each night for a part 
played by himself, which fact he com- 
municated to the property man. 

‘*What!’’ cried the economical prop- 
erty man. ‘‘Sixanight? Why, that will 
be 8 shillings a week!’’ 

‘‘Eh?”’ gasped the stage manager, 
horrified at the prospect of having to 
smoke the inferior weed. ‘‘You don’t 
mean to say you are going to give me 
penny ones?”’ 


‘‘Well,”’ stammered the property 
man, ‘‘upon my word, sir, I can’t get | 
them any cheaper. ’’—London Answers. 





Recognized Classics at Sight. 
Mrs. Newrich (in bookstore)—And 
can you recomniend that book you were | 
showing me yesterday afternoon— | 
‘*Ivanhoe,’’ I think you called it? 
Clerk—Certainly, madam. It is one | 
of the classics. 
Mrs. Newrich—Oh, you must be mis- 
taken about that, for we have a lot of 
the classics in our library, and they are 
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Spoiled Children. 

What a difference there is amo 
little ones in time of sickness! 
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Stewed Cucumbers. 

Pare the Jarge cucumbers, cut | 
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@loman's Department, 
ay QUESTION OF HOSIERY. 


THE 

qere is @ revival of fancy colored 

ory, quite in contrast to the sombre 

one in vogue. One must now, 

tp be in correct order, have stockings to 
with each costume, either matching 

ig color OF harmonious in contrast. It 

is quite the fad to wear stockings of 
sy blue spotted with white polka 
gots, With tan shoes. 

Black and white hosiery is worn with 
pack patent leathers for dress occasions, 
ghile the “drop-stitch” stocking in lisle 
thread, black or fancy colored, are also 
iy favor. A great many of the new 
jockings show delicate embroidery or 
docking 0D the instep, which displays 
itself at every Step. A scarlet silk stock- 
ing Wor with a handsome black shoe is 
sdainty conceit. 

In summer shoes the fancy turns to 
the half-high boot, no longer laced, but 
fastened with three or four big, flat 
juttons. It goes without saying, the 

tent leather is the accepted dress shoe 
jor all wear when alight shoe is not 
gecessary. There are costumes whose 
gfect would be utterly ruined by the ad- 
dition of a dark shoe, while the same 
effect is gained with others by wearing 
shoe of light tint. White canvas or 

kid shoes are perfectly correct with a 
pale muslin frock, for country or seaside 
gear; no refined woman would make 
the blunder of wearing them in the city. 

Smart looking crash shoes are worn 
ith suits of crash, or with any of the 
dull dark colored muslin. Tan shoes 
we shown ina variety of novelties. A 
pretty pair has tops of cream-colored 
proadcloth, with vamps and trimmings 
of tan patent leather, while another is 
nade up of two shades of tan kids. 

In belts the wide ones are taking the 
jad, and are really much more becom- 
ing to most figures than the tiny, narrow 
ones. There is less display in the way 
of buckles; one of the newest is a huge, 
gold plate, on which is painted an ex- 
qusite miniature of Marie Antoinette. 


Spoiled Children. 

What a difference there is among our 
little ones in time of sickness! The 
soiled, wayward child becomes more 
glf-willed when ill, and uneasy at the 
thought of a doctor, or the very sugges- 
tion of & remedy or medicine throws it 
into a passion. I am not exaggerating at 
il] when I say that many children’s lives 
have been sacrificed because they were 
not obedient. This is specially noticed 
in throat cases, such as diphtheria and 
warlet fever, when applications to the 
tonsils are imperative. I have seen cases 
here a spoiled child wag so frightened, 
and fought so with his Hurses, that the 
exhaustion consequent on the application 
and struggle did really as much harm as 
the omission of the treatment. It is an 
excellent plan to accustom young chil- 
dren, more especially those who are 
delicate, to open their mouths and have 
the throat examined in health, so that 
when ill the child will not be alarmed if 
required to do so by the doctor. 


Washing Blankets. 

When blankets, or, indeed, any white 
flannels, are to be washed for the first 
time, they should be steeped over night 
in a tub of cold water to help to “kill” 
the sulphur in them and to prevent 
shrinking afterwards. And whatever be 
the quality of the water, ammonia added 
to the first lather will prove invaluable. 
All blankets are greatly improved in ap- 
pearance if, before they are perfectly dry, 
they are folded smoothly and mangled. 
They may then be replaced on the line 
to finish drying. 

Keeping China From Cracking. 

To prevent new china from cracking, 
get a large, flat pan, place the new crock- 
ery in it, and place wisps of hay between 
each to steady it. Fill the pan with 
cold water, place it on the stove, let the 
contents come to the boil, and simmer 
for a few minutes; then take off the pot 
and let all remain till cold. 


Stewed Cucumbers. 

Pare the large cucumbers, cut length- 
wise into four parts, and remove the 
large seeds. Soak them one-half hour in 
cold water. Cook in boiling water to 
cover until tender. Drain; add a little 
butter, salt and pepper, and when well 
heated serve on toast, or make a thin 
white sauce and pour over them. 


Batter Pudding. 

Boil one quart of milk, mixed with 
four tablespoonfuls of flour and one- 
half teaspoonful of salt stirred into it 
while boiling; cook five minutes. Beat 
four eggs, pour the thickened milk over 
them, stir well and pour into a buttered 
mould. Boil them. 


Broiled Fresh Mackerel. 

Clean, split down the back, sprinkle 
With salt and lemon juice. Broil ona 
Well greased gridiron until the inside 
flesh is white and outside nicely 
browned. Season with butter, salt and 
Worcestershire sauce or lemon juice. 


Cleaning a Stove. 

The best way of treating a stove which 
has not been blackened for some time is 
‘o rub it well with a newspaper, using a 
little clean grease. It will take a polish 


quickly after a few treatments of this 
sort, 
































For Blackened Kettles. 

The copper kettle which has become 
80 blackened should be scoured with fine 
‘oal-ash and water. Use a piece of 
‘oarse flannel for scoring, and afterwards 
vrightening it*with any polishing fluid. 





There are lost pieces of silver—aye, 
und of gold—which have long ago been 
Rissing from the Father's treasury, and 
‘te trampled under foot of man and 
beast alike—lives crowded so full of 
‘tuelty and penury and vice that, though 

*y are God’s children, they themselves 
do not even dream it. Bnt if you can 
find them in the mire, if you will wash 
them with your tears and burnish them 
back to brightness and beauty by your 
ytent and loving touch, you will find 
— the image of Him who made 
7 and the superscription of His im- 

ortal children. Light the candle of 
Your love, and sweep diligently till you 
find them.—Bishop Potter. 
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dissolve Ivory Soap in warm water, then wash the articles and 
rinse well. The Ivory Soap will leave neither odor nor taste. 





SHE FILLS A CHAIR IN THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF WYOMING. 


Woman's Fitness For the Law—Mrs. Hen- 





rotin on the Club Movement—Peach 
Basket Clothesbag — Girls In Boys’ 
Cleth Bl s In Church, 


In the state of Wyoming women have 
voted on equal terms with men since 
1870, and a number of women occupy 
important official positions. 

But this lady, Miss Cora M. McDon- 
ald, fills a somewhat unique office for a 
woman, occupying the chair of English 
in the state university of Wyoming. She 
was born in Talmadge, O., and attended 
school at Salem, Columbiana county, O., 
graduating from the high school there 
with honor. She afterward attended 
Oberlin college and the University of 
Wooster, receiving from the last named 
institution the degree of A. M. She was 
principal of the high school at Defiance 





MISS CORA M. M’ DONALD. 
for eight years, resigning to assume the 
principalship of the Boone (Ia) high 
echool. At the end of three years she 


became principal of the Cheyenne 
(Wy.) high school, holding that posi- 
tion for a like term of years. Se was 
then called to the state university, first 
to the principalship of the academic de- 
partment and the work of instructor in 
history. Two years ago she was ap- 
pointed to fill the chgir of English. 

Miss McDonald chosen to repre- 
sent Wyoming at the World’s fair, de- 
livering an address in the Woman’s 
building on ‘‘Literature for the Young.”’ 

She has all that enthusiasm which 
comes to the born educator in the giv- 
ing and acquiring of knowledge, and 
for the past two summer terms has at- 
tended the University of Chicago, work- 
ing for the degreee of Ph. D.—New 
York Journal. 


Woman's Fitness For the Law. 

The vantage ground of the true lawyer 
is not the noisy foreusic arena, but his 
private office, in whose seclusion he con- 
sults authorities, analyzes facts and 
carefully weighs the evidence bearing 
on his case. Realizing the dignity of his 
profession and his responsibility as a 
man of honor, he aims, through wise 
counsels, to prevent litigation rather 
than to promote it. As Blackstone de- 
fines the law, it is: 

“A science which distinguishes the 
criterions of right and wrong; which 
tends to establish the one and prevent, 
punish or redress the other; which em- 
ploys in its theory the noblest faculties 
of the sou! and exercises in its practices 
the cardinal virtues of the heart; a sci- 
ence which is universal in its use and 
extent, accommodated to each individ- 
ual, yet comprehending the whole com 
mupity.”’ 

Judged in this light, it is a suitable 
vocation for women. Especially fitted 
for her are those branches of the profes- 
sion which do not necessitate appearance 
in the courts. For the office work, the 
most important work of the jurist, she 
can fit herself just as well as man. As 
counselor she would be oftenest sought 
by women, who have a horror of confid- 
ing their legal crosses and difficulties to 
a lawyer of thesterner sex. In the busi- 
ness of drawing up briefs, abstracts, 
deeds, mortgages, etc., women can at- 
tain the same facility as men. 

In several of the states of the Union 
women are now eligible for admission 
to the bar. The enormous exactions of 
the profession will prevent its ever being 
crowded by the physically weaker sex, 
but those who have a taste for hard 
study, who possess that power of con- 
centrated thought and that clearness of 
vision which constitute what is called 
the legal mind—those who are willing 
to work, and whose mental qualifica- 
tions are backed by robust physical 
health—need not hesitate to enter the 
leagl profession. The woman possessing 
these traits, and with them a persever- 
ance that laughs at difficulties and a 
patience content to wait, if need be, 
lopg years for success, really has the 
requisites that make the first class ju- 
rist.—Minneapolis Tribune. 

Mrs. Henrotin on the Clab Movement. 

Mrs. Henrotin, in her annual address 
to the general federation, said of wom- 
en’s clubs: 

‘“*The woman’s club movement has 
been one of the educational factors of 
the century. Woman, being above all 
practical, desired to put in action some 
of the many theories in which she had 
become interested, and most of the clubs 
began work on philanthropic lines, and 
they have enlarged their scope till the 
club calendars now embrace civics, 
household economies, education, sociol- 
ogy, literature, art and science. 

‘‘In many cities the clubs have 
formed federations, which are usually 
divided into departments covering the 
interests of the ctiy. The village and 
town improvement associations are do- 
tng excellent work on the same lines, 
and all testify to the growing interest 
of women in civics. When the older 
club members recall how jealously in 
the past club privileges were guarded, 
they will perceive from the advance 
made how rapidly the feeling of reci- 
procity has developed in the clubs. To 
women who live in cities the nang 

monotony of life in country places 
difficult to apprehend. A city woman 
needs her club, but to the country wo- 





man it is essential, for life with her 





runs in a groove, and she is in danger of 
dropping into the personal on all ques- 
tions because she is not in touch with 
the activities which are the power of 
life. The club takes the interest outside 
of the narrow individual life and brings 
it into unison with the community life, 
and through the state and general fed- 
eration the community life comes into 
unity with the national life.’’ 


Peach Basket Clothesbag. 

For soiled clothes, garments in want 
of mending, unfinished sewing or gen- 
eral odds and ends you can make a 
light, handy and sightly receptacle by 
spending a little time and less money 
upon an ordinary peach basket. 

Get the basket first and see that it is 
firm ari not lopsided. Scrub it inside 
and ont with hot suds and set it upside 
down where it will drain and dry 
quickly—in the sunshine if possible. 
Then buy a few yards of print, choos- 
ing a pretty pattern and colors to match 
your room. 

From it cut three breadths, a hand’s 
length longer than twice the depth of 
your basket. Sew them together, bag 
fashion, fold along the mid@le and run 
a case for a drawing string, leaving a 
double heading an inch deep. Run an- 
other case at the bottom end, but make 
the ruffle there deeper—at least two 
inches. For the upper end double the 
cloth down six inches deep, stitch it 
down neatly, then run two casings in 
the double part two inches below the 
edge. 

Line the basket inside with the same 
cloth put in plain and coming well over 
the upper rim. Tack it fast; then put 
on the shirred outer covering, first 
drawing the middle tape to fit and sew- 
ing it to the basket rim, so the heading 
shall stand above it. The bottom one 
needs simply to be drawn and tied, as 
the slope of the basket will keep it in 
place. In the double casings put narrow 
ribbons, arranging them to draw on op- 
posite sides like the strings of a reticule. 
They close the mouth of the bag formed 
by the upper part, which more than 
doubles the basket’s capacity and saves 
its contents from dust, dirt and prying 
eyes. 

Girls In Boys’ Clothes, 

Little girls, children of the well to 
do, mind you, not waifs without clothes 
to their backs, are dressing daily for 
their play times in boys’ trousers with- 
out skirts! 

And these trousers are not cast off ar- 
ticles of their brothers—oh, no, thank 
you—they are new ones, made to order, 
and they reach from the waist to the fat 
knees, where they end, not in a ruffle, 
but just with a hem or a button or two, 
like those of any boy. Then the leg is 
left bare down to the wee socks, which 
extend only a few inches above the an- 
kle ties. : 

For waists these small girls wear 
blouses identical with their brothers’, 
and their heads are topped with big 
rebellious sailor hats, which refuse half 
the time to keep company even with 
tempting curls. 

I hope I am making it plain that sud- 
denly, without fuss or heralding, moth- 
ers in the upper classes are dressing 
their young daughters during play time 
exactly as they do their sons. Not that 
the mode is general. My, no! If it 
were, you would have heard of it, and I 
should be writing with less insistence 
of the innovation. 

How many little girls there are in 
this city who have put aside petticoats 
during exercise hoursI do not know. 
Perhaps there is only a small number. 
But the fashion is countenanced by 
members of that class of women who 
set the modes, and it would be strange 
if it were not followed immediately by 
those who like to feel that they have 
worthy models.—New York Press. 


Bloomers In Charch. 

The question as to whether bloomers 
should be worn to church by young 
ladies who are fond of bicycling and 
would go to church awhee! is one which 
is just now agitating the feminine 
mind. The question is a many sided 
one. There are bloomers and bloomers. 
A flashy red pair of tight fitting ones 
would be improper almost anywhere 
and add nothing to the attractiveness 
of the otherwise beautiful wearer, but 
a modest, tasteful, full, appropriate 
bloomer suit may be comfortable and 
less objectionable and surely ought not 
to exclude from the services of the sanc- 
tuary one who chooses to go there upon 
a bicycle. 

It might be that a young lady in 
bloomers would attract attention in 
some of our churches, and perhaps her 
presence would incite remark, but if 
her dress and her demeanor were modest 
and it were apparent that she was there 
in a devotional spirit no well educated 
person would object. The fact is, a 
young lady’s dress and manner reveal 
her true self to others, whether it be at 
church or elsewhere. 

If she appears in a crowded thorough- 
fare upon a bicycle, dressed in any loud 
fashion, behaving in a boisterous, hoi- 
denish manner, she may think she is 
attracting attention, and she is, but it 
is an attention unfavorable to her, for 
sensible, well bred people are offended 
by her and. pronounce her uncultured 
and crude. On the other hand, if she 
were to attend church in a modest bi- 
cycle suit, when it was apparent that 
she was not trying to produce a sensa- 
tion, but only enjoying the privileges 
of a place of worship, then sensible, 
well bred people would commend and 
not condemn.—Rev. J. H. Parks, D. 
D., New York. 


The Woman Political Orator. 

The Australian correspondent of the 
Boston Congregationalist sees changes 
for the better as results of woman suf- 
frage in that country. He writes in the 
issue of June 25: 

In April last for the first time women 
voted for members of parliament in 
South Australia. The number of votes 
was raised from a little over 70,000 to 
nearly 187,000. There were no such 
startling results from the women’s votes 
as some seemed to anticipate. The min- 
istry, whose policy has so strong & 80- 
cialistic trend as to be scarcely distin- 





guishable from that of the ‘“‘labor 
party,’’ came back to power, and the 
women do not seem to have materially 
affected the status quo in politics. 

One result of womanhood suffrage 
has been to make parliamentary elec- 
tions more orderly. This seems general- 
ly conceded. Another has been to intro- 
duce new kinds of political machinery. 
Afternoon teas and similar social func- 
tions are now made by enterprising 
Australian political woman effective 
electioneering agencies. Regaled by 
‘the cup that cheers but not inebri- 
ates,’’ political male orators are led 
forth by the sisters of their party to 
speak for the good of the cause. There 
are not wanting signs that the political 
female orator will be, if she has not al- 
ready been, developed. 


Learn to Dress Your Hair. 

Everything can be learned nowadays, 
or it might be more accurate to say that 
everything is taught. A hairdressing 
school was one of the acquisitions to 
the city’s list of temples of knowledge 
last winter. Only women were admit- 
ted and only the care and dressing of 
ladies’ hair were taught. The pupils 
practice on dummy wooden heads that 
are provided with wigs. Most of the 
classes were made up of lady’s maids or 
women who wished to learn the trade 
of hairdressing to adopt as an occupa- 
tion, but a considerable number took 
the two weeks’ course solely to learn 
how to dress their own hair. It is a 
fact, often painfully self evident, that 
many women go through life without 
gaining any knowledge of what is to 
themselves a becoming coiffure—high 
foreheads accentuated, low ones spoiled 
and hidden and other coiffuring errors 
committed day after day and until they 
die by women who, if they had known 
a becoming way to dress their hair, 
might have added much to their per- 
sonal appearance.—New York Letter. 


Mrs. Waring’s Invention. 

Mrs. Colonel Waring, wife of Colonel 
Waring, New York’s street commis- 
sioner, has demonstrated the fact that 
women cope successfully with intricate 
municipal problems. She has invented 
an iron hand truck for the individual 
use of the street sweepers. The inven- 
tion consists of a two wheeled truck 
with comparatively large light wheels. 
The body of the truck is composed of 
two iron rings one above the other. Into 
these rings fits a bag about the size of a 
coffee sack, the upper edge of which is 
turned over the upper rings and fastened 
by little hooks and so adjusted that the 
bottom of the bag just escapes the pa*e- 
ment. The street sweeper puts his 
sweepings into the bag as he goes along 
until filled, when he releases it, ties it 
up and rests it on the curb to await the 
collection wagon. He affixes another 
bag in the truck and continues the oper- 
ation. The truck is so light than ten 
empty sacks are easily carried strapped 
to the handles. The enthusiasm of Mrs. 
Waring prompted her to make the city 
a present of her invention. 


Miss Sophia B. Wright. 

Miss Sophia B. Wright, who founded 
and is yet at the head of the Home in- 
stitute in New Orleans, takes a high 
rank among generous and courageous 
southern women who have helped poor 
children and working people to educate 
themselves for higher vocations and 
better fields of usefulness in life. Miss 
Wright has so enlarged the institute 
that it has both day and night schools 
and is now accommodating 350 pupils. 
Those who are able to pay something do 
so, but those too poor to spare any part 
of their scanty earnings are admitted 
free. Miss Wright is one of the most 
energetic workers in the temperance 
field. —Woman’s Journal. 


Penn Woman's Press Association. 

The latest addition to the National 
Woman’s Press association is the auxil- 
iary recently formed in Pennsylvania 
and known as the Penn Woman’s Press 
association. The object of the associa- 
tion is to encourage and advance literary 
work among women, to promote fra- 
ternal intercourse and to secure the ad- 
vantages that arise from organized ef- 
fort. The meetings are held on alternate 
Thursday evenings at a hote] in Phila- 
delphia. The association is officered as 
follows: President, Mrs. A. R. E. Nes- 
bitt; vice president, Miss Elizabeth O. 
Storey; secretary, Mrs. E. P. Mustin; 
treasurer, Mrs. ©. F. Weber. 


Baby Afghans. 

Baby afghans for summer use, says a 
New York writer, are made of white, 
pink or blue pique edged with a white 
insertion and a frill of white embroi- 
dery. The band put across the front of 
the carriage is of the pique, overlaid 
with an open insertion. A new art linen 
that is as yet a novelty, and which is 
used for pincushions, picture frames, 
sachets and writing desk sets, is called 
pompeiian red. 


If the refrigerator is toosmall to hold 
a watermelon which you wish to keep 
cold, roll the melon in wet cloths and 
place it in the sun. The process of evap- 
oration will cool the melon. Wet the 
cloth on the outside as it becomes dry. 


Magdelena Thoreson, the Norwegian 
poetess, lives at an advanced age at 
Bergen, Norway. One of her plays, 
**Inden Dore’’ (“‘ Indoors’’), has been re- 
cently given at the Dagmar theater in 


Copenhagen. 


For removing grease stains on mat- 
ting try wetting the spot with alcohol 
and then rubbing with white castile 
soap. Let the soap dry and then wash 
it off with warm salt water. 


Madisop, Mo., has a woman barber 
who is successful she’s driven all 
other barbers out of town. 


The Massachusetts Eclectic Medical 
society has decided to admit women. 





Se We Do. 

When we get a new article of dress 
we pretend to have had it for some 
time; but when it has grown old in our 
service we endeavor to make others be- 
lieve that it is brand new or very near 
it.—Boston Transcript. 





Couldn’t Bear Torture. 
Customer—Is that the razor you 
shaved me with the last time? 
Knight of the Razor—Yes, sir. 
Customer—Chloroform, please !—Lon- 
don Tit-Bits. 








Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 1o* and 25¢. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


«epaal sales more than 6.000,000 bores. 





SCOLDING WOMEN. 


#ormerty a Greater Pest In England Thas 
at the Present Day. 

Formerly the “‘common scold’’—the 
woman who made her neighbors’ lives 
intolerable with her raging temper, her 
bitter tongue, her slanders and calum- 
nies—was found everywhere. 
Were passed recognizing her as one kind 
of criminal, There were two forms of 
punishment by which she was repressed 
or deterred or cowed into gentleness— 
viz, the cucking stool and the brank. 
The cucking stool assumed various 
shapes, but it generally consisted of a 
chair on one end of a beam, which rested 
on a bar so as to make a seesaw. Some- 
times the chair was hung from the beam 
by achain. The culprit being tied on 
the chair, the other end of the beam 
went up and the chair went down into 
the water, sousing the woman com- 
pletely. They did this three times, after 
which they let her go. 

Such stools belonged to nearly every 
parish. Like the stocks and the pillory, 
they formed part of the furniture of jus- 
tice. For instance, about London, there 
was one on Bankside with which they 
ducked the wives of the players. There 
was one at Radcliffe, one at Kingston- 
on-Thames, and there was one which 
stood till the beginning of this century 
beside the great pond or reservoir of the 
Green park. 

Apparently the chair and the cold 
bath did not completely destroy the fe- 
male tendency to scold, for it was found 
necessary to invent another punishment, 
which was extensively adopted, although 
not authorized by the law. This was 
the ‘‘brank,’’ or ‘‘scold’s bridle, ’’ which 
consisted of a small cage formed by iron 
hoops to fit the head, with a piece of 
iron which pressed the tongue and 
formed the gag. Thus adorned, the scold 
was either led or carried about the town 
for all the world to see. Sometimes she 
was placed on a high scaffold. The 
brank was used in some places down to 
the beginning of the century. Its disuse, 
its disappearance, make one incline to 
the belief that the scold has also disap- 
peared. However, such is not the case. 
The disease or infirmity of scolding still 
exists, but in a much milder form. The 
mildness of the modern form is mainly 
due to the improved conditions of life. 

Two hundred years ago the village 
household was insufficiently fed; the 
quality as well as the quantity of the 
food was bad; work was hard ; men were 
rough ; husbands beat their wives habit- 
ually; in cold weather they were thinly 
clad; in hot weather their clothes were 
too thick. If there was any indulgence 
possible, it took the form of beer. Tea 
did not exist. Children, hungry and 
cold, cried all day and all night; every- 
thing combined to exasperate a woman. 
What wonder if, from time to time, she 
lost control of herself and became copi- 
ously eloquent over her wrongs? Things 
have greatly improved. The husband no 
longer—or very seldom—beats his wife; 
the food has become cheap; wages have 
gone up; luxuries, formerly unattain- 
able, have become necessaries; the scold 
is dying out of the land because there 
is so little left to scold about. —Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 


Caro of Blistered Feet. 

Blisters on the feet, which are neces- 
sarily very painful, should be bathed 
on going to bed with strong salt water, 
to which, if they are very tender, it is 
an excellent thing to add just a very lit- 
tle vinegar and fine pounded alum. 

People who suffer very much in this 
way will always do well to wear rather 
thick soled boots, having them especial- 
ly made, as it is most important for any 
one who has very tender feet that the 
boots should be perfectly fitting. Into 
these boots a pair of lamb’s wool socks 
should be placed, and these socks should 
be thickly spread over with soft soap on 
the inside of the foot of the sock. 

If the blisters come up very high, it 
is wise to let out the accumulated fluid 
by running a darning needle through 
the upper surface of the blister., If it is 
allowed to break the surface of the skin, 
it is apt to become very sore, sometimes 
being very difficult to heal.—New York 
Advertiser. 








I heard a lady say recently that she 
thought her habit of frequently looking 


into the oven when baking cake was a|! 


wrong one, for it seemed to do more 
harm than good. I agree with her per- 
fectly, for there is no use, if you are well 
acquainted with your oyen, (and every 
housekeeper should be) of opening the 
door every little while to peep in and 
see how the cake is baking. A rule 
which fits one oven to perfection is not 
to open the door until the cake has been 
in 15 minutes. Ordinary cake will bake 
in this oven in 25 minutes, and some- 
times less, and so at the end of 15 minutes 
the cake is beyond the falling point. Of 
course that rule might not fit all ovens, 
but you can easily make one of your own 
which will fit, and one which will require 
but two openings of the door. 





Housekeepers used to think that if 
they put all their woolens safely away in 
camphor, or some other moth preven- 
tive, early in the spring, they were safe 
from the ravages of any pest, as far as 
their clothing was concerned. But with 
the advent of the buffalo bug there came 
a decided change in the customs, and 
now cotton fabrics have to be looked 
after, for the new-comer will eat anything, 
not being at all fastidious in bis tastes. 
It is well to be on the lookout and to 
guard your cotton dresses, as well as 
woolen ones, if you have a suspicion of a 
buffalo bug aroand the house. 





The combination of colors worn by 
women this season is not harmonious, to 
say the least. It seems to be the aim to 
wear as maay colors as possible and to 
so combine them as to have the effect 
startling. Royal purple is one of the 
richest of colors, but it should be used 
with great care, but when quantities of 
purple velvet are put upon a dress, and 
with it is worn a bat loaded with light 
blue flowers, the effect is certainly an 
outrage upon good taste. But then 
tastes differ and probably the one wear- 
ing such a suit liked it. 





How careful housekeepers should be 
when frying or boiling anything on the 
kitchen stove, to be sure that the parlor 


is well aired, either while the cooking is| . 


going on or after it is over. There is 


nothing more disagreeable than to enter 
a parlor which bas been shut up all the 
morning and smell the odor from the 
kitchen. Fresh air is free enough to 
admit of its being in the house, and let 
us have all we can get of it. 


Laws | 


‘Poung Folks’ Column. 


CHUNEI-IK-ANUMPOLO. 


» A True Sketch. : 

Chunki is a little Indian boy about 
seven years old. He is deaf and dumb. 
He was forsaken by his parents when he 
was a baby, it is thought, on account of 
this affliction. There is a promise in the 
Bible to the effect that when thy father 
and mother forsake thee, then the Lord 
will take thee up. This is a true prom- 
ise, but human instrumentalities are al- 
ways used in its fulfilment. The for- 
lorn baby was taken by a poor old aunt, 
who cared for him in a meager way till 
he was six years old. 

The outlook for Chunki was very 
dark. But it chanced—“Eternal God 
that chance did guide’’—that a kind gen- 
tleman came among the Indians, and be- 
gan reading the Bible to them on Sun- 
days. The old aunt came with the rest, 
leading the dumb boy. He was the only 
case of the kind the Indians had ever 
seen, so they said: 

“He has a mouth; why does he not 
talk? He has ears; why does he not 
hear?’ And they looked on him half in 
anger and half in fear. 

The missionary noticed the brown, pa- 
thetic face of the child, and the large, 
questioning black eyes, and thought: 
‘Poor little fellow! He has no one to 
really sympathize with him io his sad 
affliction, and to belp him. He will 
grow up without knowing that there is a 
God. He will never read the Bible, or 
learn even his own name,’’—which, in 
the significant language of the Indians, 
means ‘“‘One who cannot talk.” 

The good man went his way; but he 
could not forget Chunki. He knew the 
other Indians, in good mission schools, 
could be taught many things, but for the 
aftlicted child there was no hope among 
his own people. 

Now it chanced—Providence had some- 
thing to do witb this also—that once 
when he was on a visit to the States, his 
entertainer had taken him to visit a cele- 
brated deaf-and-dumb institution. He 
had been much impressed by the pro- 
gress these ‘children of silence’? had 
made. No longer was instruction con- 
tined to the sign language, but the al- 
most miraculous work had been done of 
teaching the dumb to speak. Aural 
work had been practiced to some extent, 
and pupils with a slight degree of hearing 
had learned to distinguish sounds, One 
boy had thrown down his instrument, 
and, dancing about in an ecstasy of joy, 
had declared in signs: “Birds talk! I 
hear, birds talk!’ Forever liberated by 
the glad notes of the merry songster, the 
lad was no longer a denizen of the silent 
world! 

As the gentleman recollected all this, 
and thought of the sad life of the little 
Indian, he determined to see if he could 
not get the lady whom he had visited, 
and who lived near the institution, to 
take the child to raise, and to give him 
the benefit of an education suited to his 
needs. He wrote to her, and waited 
anxiously for a response. Finally the 
reply came. 

““My friends and neighbors say,”’ she 

wrote, “that it would be bad enough for 
one to undertake to raise an Indian 
child, but to take one who is also deaf 
and dumb,—why, surely I cannot be in 
earnest to think of it! But I am in 
earnest, and you may bring the boy to 
me.”’ 
The old aunt was glad to give the 
child up, to be sent where he might, 
perhaps, learn to talk; and, at any rate, 
where he would be far better cared for 
than with herself. His hair had never 
been cut, so it hung long about his 
shoulders. He wore only a shirt, and 
had never had a suit of clothes or a pair 
of shoes and stockings on in all his life. 

When his hair was cut, and he had 
been bathed and dressed in a blue suit, 
with brass buttons, and a blue cap, he 
was as proud a little fellow as one could 
wish to see. He walked very awkward- 
ly at first, on account of his shoes. Then 
came a long ride on the cars, where 
everything was so wonderful to him 
that he looked as amazed as itis possible 
for an Indian to look. 

Whenever he saw any person he was 
afraid of, he would pretend to draw a 
bow and arrow in self-defence. He was 
very cautious regarding everything in 
the strange, new world about him. 

When the two travelers stopped at a 
hotel to stay all night, his companion 
tried to undress Chunki. But he fought 
for his clothes with his little might, and 
began to cry with a sound like as of 
some wounded wild creature of the 
forest,—a pitiful, pleading wail. So the 
clothes were allowed to remain, as he 
could not be made to understand that 
he would have them again in the morn- 








ng. 

He could not be persuaded to get into 
bed, as he had never slept in one; so he 
rolled himself up in arug, and slept on 
the floor. 

After he reached the place which was 
to be bis future home, it was not until 
the second night that the lady could get 
his clothes off; but at last it was done 
while he slept. When he found he was 
to have them again in the morning, he 
suffered himself to be undressed; but 
always put his suit under his head, as if 
he feared he might lose it. 

On no account, for several weeks, 
could he be induced to sleep in a bed; 
but by putting him in bed after he was 
asleep, this part of his education was at 
last accomplished, but not until he had 
thrown himself out of bed, on awaken- 
ing, several times. 

The boy seemed naturally reverential. 
Nobody bowed lower than he when 
grace was said at meals. One morning 
he came down stairs late. Every one 
had left the table exeept a little four- 
year-old visitor, the grandson of a min- 
ister. Chunki refused to eat his break- 
fast; and this was a surprise, as he was 
avery hearty eater. At last he made 
the little white boy understand that he 
wanted a blessing asked. This the little 
“four-year-old” proceeded to do. And 
then Chunki ate his breakfast with great 
relish. 

He seemed to venerate the piano. He 
loved to stand near enough to it to feel 
the vibrations when any one was play- 
ing; and yet he would not touch it. 
One day a visitor in the house heard a 
peculiar noise in the parlor. She went 
quietly to the door, and saw Chunki 
standing before the piano, at some little 
distance. He was bowing to it, turning 
around and making various gestures, 
saluting it with curious little noises, and 
all the time with a very serious, earnest 
look on bis little brown face. The lady 
said it seemed to her as if he was trying 
te go through with some kind of religious 
or other ceremony, of which he had a 
dim recollection. He took refuge under 
a tree one day when it was raining, and 
acted in much the same way, looking up 
at the sky and falling rain as if he held 
them in veneration. 

In personal appearance, Chunki has 
small hands and feet, a smooth, velvety 
skin, very black hair and eyes, and an 
exceedingly big mouth. The first time 
he ate ice-cream he took a large spoonful, 
then dropped the spoon and opened his 
mouth to the widest extent. When he 
noticed that all the others went on eat- 
ing the cream, he picked up his spoo 
filled it, and sat blowing it. He eviden' 
ly thought he had been burned. 

It was considered desirable to have his 
picture taken in order to send one to the 
old aunt who had shared her hut with 
him and befriended him when no one 
else would do so. He was very much 
afraid of the camera, and hid in ® corner, 








AN OPEN LETTER. 


WHAT MRS. |. E. BRESSIE,SAYS TO 
AMERICAN WOMEN. 





Speaks of Her Melancholy Condition 
After the Birth of Her Child. 


“I feel as if I was doing an in- 
justice to my suffering sisters if I 
did not teil what Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Com- 
pound has done 
for me, and its 
worth to the world. 

‘** From the 
birthofmy 
child until 














ing con- 
vinced that 
half of the 
ailments of 
women were 
imagined or 
else culti- 
vated, 

I fought 
against 
my bad feel- 
ings, until I was 
obliged to give up. My 
disease baffled the best doctors. 

“I was nervous, hysterical; my head 
ached with such a terrible burning 
sensation on the top, and felt as if a 
band was drawn tightly aboye my 
brow; inflammation of the stomach, no 
appetite, nausea at the sight of food, 
indigestion, constipation, bladder and 
kidney troubles, palpitation of the 
heart, attacks of melancholia would 
occur without any provocation what- 
ever, numbness of the limbs, threaten- 
ing paralysis, and loss of memory to 
such an extent that I feared aberration 
of the mind. 

“A friend advised Lydia E. Pinkham's 
Vegetable Compound, and spoke in 
glowing terms of what it had done for 
her. 

**I beganits use and gained rapidly. 
Now I am a living advertisement of its 
merits. I had not used it a year when 
I was the envy of the whole town, 
for my rosy, dimpled, girlish looks and 
perfect health. 

**T recommend it toall women. I find 
a great advantage in being able tosay, 
it is by a woman's hands this great 
boon is given to women. All honor to 
the name of Lydia E. Pinkham; wide 
\Success to the Vegetable Compound. 

*Yours in Health, Mrs. Il. E. Bres- 
sir, Herculaneum, Jefferson Co., Mo.” 








but, attracted at last by a canary, he 
assumed a most natural graceful posture, 
with cap in hand and expectant face. 
One day he was out-doors, playing with 
the little boy. An observer heard a wild 
scream, and saw Chunki seize the baby 
and drag him away from the grass-plot 
where he had been playing. On exami- 
nation, it was found thata large snake 
was coiled ready for a spring upon the 
children. Notevery white child, poss- 
essed of all its senses, would have acted 
in so brave and self-forgetful a manner. 


For Boys Who Swim. 

A physician, talking last week to the 
editor, said: “‘Advise all boys who are 
looking forward to swimming every day 
this summer that in fresh water 20 
minutes should be the limit of time for 
the daily bath. Boys think because they 
feel all right at the moment that it is 
proper to stay in the water as long as 
they like. This isa great mistake. They 
do not feel the ill effects at the time, 
but afterward. I hafe recently lost a 
young patient, a lad©of whom I was 
very fond, whose death was directly due 
to imprudence in bathing last summer. 
Not always fatal results ensne, but more 
often than boys are aware very serious 
consequences follow. I know of a boy 
who has a permanent affection of the 
hip, which has lamed him for life, that 
was produced by persistently remaining 
too long in the water. The many cases 
of fever which the early fall months de- 
velop are largely accounted for in the 
same way. Swimming is fine sport— 
there’s none better—but it should be en- 
joyed rationally and not abused.’’— 
New York Times. 

A Pretty Experiment. 

Take a common tumbler, partly fill it 
with clear water and place upon its 
surface some pieces of gum camphor. 
Immediately they will begin to ‘swim 
around the water, and if the camphor be 
lighted they will look like balls of fire 
floating upon the weter. Put a few 
drops of oil (of any kind) into the water, 
and the camphor will cease moving at 
once. And while you have the camphor 
at hand put a little in a clear bottle, 
cork it and place it in the sun for a few 
hours. Then you will notice beautiful, 
white, silky needles begin to appear 
around the neck of the bottle, which 
are so delicate and fragile in appearance 
that you would hardly think they could 
hold together. 


Cows That Could Count. 

Crows are not the only animals that 
can count. Cows know something about 
arithmetic too. In Wisconsin there 
lived a farmer who kept a large herd of 
intelligent Jerseys in a back pasture. 
Once a week, on Sunday morning, it 
was his custom to give them salt at the 
gete at the end of the lane. And regu- 
larly on Sunday mornings the cows 
came down and waited for their treat. 
On no other mornings did they appear, 
nor did they seem to make a mistake, 
How could they have known that it was 
Sunday morning, or salt morning, un- 
less they counted? So you see cows know 
a@ good deal too. —Exchange. 


The Tiger. 

The,tiger is a fearsome beast, 
Who comes when you expect him least, 
For if you kneel to say your prayers 
He comes galumphing up the stairs, 
And if you hide beneath the clothes 
He nozzles at you with his nose, 
And should you dare to call for nurse 
It only makes the matter worse. 

—London Sketch. 
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Dear Girls and Boys: I sailed ona 
steamer to the islands of Staffa and Iona. 
On Staffa Island there are three large 
caves; one is called Fingal’s cave. It 
was 80 rough that we could not land in 
little boats and there is no wharf there 
for the steamer. The sides of the island 
are composed of rocks of wonderful 
forms. At Ilona there were many stone 
crosses to mark the places where the 
dead were buried, but only two remain. 
There are the ruins of a beautiful old 
cathedralthere. St. Columba, came here 
from Ireland and planted the Christian 
religion. He was born in five hundred 
and twenty-one. There are kings buried 
here. I am at Oban in Scotland. 

July 17, 1896. Ropertr N. WApDE. 
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As many failures are. due to the lack 
of capital as to the lack of business 
capacity. 








The last wild flower of summer, the 
gorgeous golden rod, is in blossom. 
Soon the “sere and yellow leaf.” 





Bicycling isin danger of being over- 
done, both by riders and by manufac- 
turers. The latter are already beginning 
to topple over. A good thing over- 
worked is no better than a bad thing. 


‘The President has issued a strong 
proclamation warning citizens of the 
United States against filibustering or 
otherwise violating neutrality laws in 
connection with the Cuban rebellion. 








The Bath Iron Works is at present em- 
ploying about 500 men. The gunboats 
are now nearing completion and will be 
Jaunched in October. They will not be 
ready for delivery, however, until next 
April. 





There will be several State elections 
this year in advance of the presidential 
voting in November. The dates are: 
Alabama, Aug. 3; Vermont, Sept. 1; 
Arkansas, Sept. 7; Maine, Sept. 14; 
Florida, Oct. 6, and Georgia, Oct. 7. 





Campaign literature is in demand. 
Everybody seems to be studying the 
financial question for themselves. inthe 
meantime we trust they will not forget 
the golden rule. No convention can 
change that, and it is worth one hun- 
dred cents on a dollar. 





‘The negroes of this country could not 
do a more appropriate act than that they 
have now undertaken to do, in erecting a 
monument to Harriet Beecher Stowe as 
a token of the deep gratitude they feel 
for the great work she did for them in 
opening the road which led to their free- 
dom from slavery. 





Mr. Geo. E, Place writes us from North 
Perham, concerning Aroostook farmers 
raising stock: ‘In regard to our farmers 
killing their calves, referred to in your 
paper, there may have been cases when 
that has been done when a man’s fodder 
is short, for hay has been short with us 
the past two seasons, but every man 
who can possibly dosois now raising 
his heifer calves. 





The managers of the Maine State Fair 
have been fortunate enough to secure 
the Hood Farm Jerseys and Berkshires 
for attractions this season. They have 
proved of great ipterest to visitors at the 
New England ir for several years. 
The herd contains the most famous cows 
in the country, including Merry Maiden, 
the champion sweepstakes cow at the 
World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893, Signal’s 
Lily Flagg, holder of the champion cup 
for the greatest year’s test of any Jersey 
in the world, and other celebrities. 





A representative of the publishers, G. 
M. Donham, Portland, has been in the 
city delivering the Maine Register for 
1896-7. This publication, which has an 
extended popularity, is always the source 
of a great deal of useful information upon 
various matters of interest, but it is bet- 
ter than ever this year. It has twenty 
moré pages and consequently increased 
statistics, etc. The Maine Register has 
been published for twenty-six years and 
is highly appreciated by all of the many 
who never fail to take copies of the pub- 
lication just as»soon as it appears each 
year. It is indeed atreasury of knowl- 
edge. 





The story told by Jennie M. Fowler, a 
sixteen-year-old girl of Chester, Mass., 
who was arrested while masquerading in 
boy’s attire at Bridgeport, Ct., almost 
passes belief. She says she ran away 
from home because she had to milk nine 
cows twice a day, feed them and clean 
out the stable, do all the family washing, 
the cooking, the mending, saw the wood 
out of doors, even in winter, and plough 
in the field. One day she slipped and 
fell, and an ox stepped on her wrist, 
breaking several of the bones. She told 
about it at the house, but did not get 
any sympathy, and says it was six weeks 
before a doctor was called to dress the 
wrist. Is it any wonder that she ran 
away, and was it notthe height of cruelty 
to send her back? There isrich material 
for an essay, ‘‘How to keep the boys and 
girls at home on the farm.” 





“The black sheep of the flock” or the 
family has been a term of reproach time 
out of mind. Black fleeces have been 
taken by buyers reluctantly, and only 
at a marked discount. Sometimes their 
owners would hide them inside a bag of 
wool, and try to smuggle them off in that 
way. Black lambs have usually been 
set apart as early victims of the butcher. 
It was the crowning merit of Mary’s little 
lamb that ‘‘its fleece was white as snow.” 
But fashion seems to be as blind as for- 
tune or justice, and may smile on black, 
or white or blue, according to ber pass- 
ing whim. Just now black is in favor. 
The situation has changed, for what 
reason nobody knows, and black fleeces 
command a premium of from 2 to 8 cents 
a pound. The demand for black wodPis 
strong and the supply very scarce. A 
veritable boom in black fleeces is pre- 
dicted by the knowning ones. In some 
sections shrewd wool growers are said to 
be actively engaged j1 black wool pro- 
-duction. Thus the failure of one period 
-of time becomes the success of its suc- 


THE NECESSITY OF VACATION. 


During this beautiful season of summer 
days and genial skies, with the atmos- 
phere laden with the balm of health, 
many are seizing upon the opportunity to 
spend a day, a week or a month, away 
from the regular cares, duties and routine 
of life, in rest and recreation. This is 
not only a privilege but a duty that none 
should undertake to shirk. When a man 
boasts that ‘‘he never took a vacation,” 
he confesses that he has lost out of 
life much of its variety and sweetness 
and charm, and has not utilized all there 
is in him to the best possible advantage. 
“All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy,”’ is a trueism that many realize 
when it is too late. A constant drain 
without replenishing, and the pond runs 
dry. The pitcher borne constantly to 
the well after a while becomes broken. 
Constant toil without cessation becomes 
wearing and enervating, moving along 
continuously in the much worn ruts, and 
the mind becomes clogged, the soul 
loses its inspiration and the body its 
elasticity. The bird constantly on wing 
builds no nest amid the fragrant cedars, 
thus failing to establish home life and 
reproduce its species. The housewife, 
about her daily toils, ‘from sun to sun,”’ 
sighs for the green fields beyond the 
familiar limits of her own door-yard, the 
balsamic air of the groves beside the 
limpid lake, or a sound of the music of 
the murmuring sea. All the sons and 
daughters of toil seek a brief respite. 
The employed owes it to his employer 
to seek a season of rest and recreation, 
for better work and renewed energy and 
spirit always follow. Even the great 
Creator of the universe, after the stupen- 
dous work of creation, rested from his 
labors. In the words of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, in his ‘Summer Plea:’’— 

“Here! sweep these foolish leaves away, 

I willinot crush my brains to-day! 


Look! are the southern curtains drawn? 
Fetch me a fan, and so begone! 

Not that—the palm tree’s rustling leaf 
Brought from a parching coral reef! 

Its breath is heated—I would swing 

The broad gray plumes—the eagle’s wing. 
I hate these roses’ feverish blood! 

Pluck me a half-blown lily bud, 

A long-stemmed lily from the lake, 
Cold as a coiling water snake. 

Rain me sweet odors on the air, 

And wheel me up my Indian chair, 

And spread some book not overwise 
Flat out before my sleepy eyes. 

Who knows it not, this dread recoil 

Of weary fibres stretched with toil, 

The pulse that flutters faint and low 
When summer’s seething breezes blow! 


O Nature! bare thy loving breast, 
And give thy child one hour of rest, 
One little hour to lie unseen 
Beneath thy scarf of leafy green! 


So, curtained by a singing pine, 

Its murmuring voice shall blend with mine, 
Till, lost in dreams, my faltering lay 

In sweeter music dies away.” 


DEATH OF A CORRESPONDENT. 


Mrs. Adeline B. Strattard of Monroe 
died July 22d, aged 64 years, 6 months. 
She was sick only three days. She 
was taken suddenly and in great distress 
for a few hours, then was unconscious 
for hours, but rallied and spoke a short 
time before she passed away. Her 
native place was Massachusetts, but she 
has lived in Monroe a great many years 
and raised a large family of children, six 
of whom are living. Mary, who has 
been a clerk in Jordan & Marsh’s store in 
Boston for years, Cora Pierce married 
and lives in Massachusetts, Ella Lin- 
coln also lives there, three boys, Fred, 
Charles and Will also live in Massachu- 
setts. All were present at the funeral, 
but Will. Mrs. Strattard was well 
known in that town and the State as the 
author of many contributions to the 
Maine Farmer and other State papers. 
She was a woman of rare talents for her 
station in life. She could paint anything 
from nature, and her fancy work, for 
which she has been awarded so many 
premiums at State and town fairs for 
years, also her choice collection of 
flowers for which she was such a dear 
lover and had such a gift to arrange so 
artistically, made her widely known. 
She was ever ready to do what she 
could for those around her, was a con- 
stant church member and always present 
at Sunday School in the Bible class. 
She will be greatly missed by the people. 
Her choicest flowers were always on the 
church pulpit; for she took that part of 
the church work on herself. She will 
long live in the memories of those who 
knew and loved her. 


Democratic County Convention. 

The Democrats of Kennebec county 
assembled in county convention in this 
city, yesterday forenoon at G. A. R. hall. 
Fred Emery Beane of Hallowell was 
elected chairman, and F. W. Plaisted of 
Augusta, Secretary. The committee on 
credentials reported the presence of 42 
delegates. 

The following nominations were made: 

Senators—A. L. March of Monmouth; 
Hosea H. Cary of Pittston; A. M. Saw- 
telle of Sidney. 

Clerk of Courts—E. E. Crockett of 
Hallowell. 

Sheriff—T. W. Longley of Sidney. 

County Commissioner—Thos. H. Dow 
of Pittston. 

Judge of Probate—Jos. 
Jr., of Augusta. 

Register of Probate—O. F. Sproul of 
China. 

County Attorney—F. W. Clair of 
Waterville. 

County Treasurer—Manly Morrison of 
Clinton. 

Resolutions were passed heartily en- 
dorsing the national platform adopted at 
Chicago, and pledging support to the 
candidates there nominated. 








Williamson, 





The weather-crop bulletin for the past 
week says of Maine: 

There is still much meadow land to be 
cut in Maine, but generally the grass is 
not suffering. Pastures are in excellent 
condition, and the second grass crop 
will be very good. Corn is slightly back- 
ward but of vigorous growth. Potatoes 
are looking well though pronounced late 
in Aroostook county. Other crops prom- 
ise an abundant yield. Apples are grow- 
ing well; in Kennebec county trees are 
= down already with the load of 

ruit. 


Prof. R. S. Tarr of Cornell University, 
who started with Lieutenant Peary on 
an Arctic geological expedition in the 
steamer Hope, has written to his family 
that they are stuck in the ice. The 
steamer is hung up in the floe ice off the 
Greenland coast. The letter was evi- 
dently hurriedly written and does not 
give all the details to make a connected 








story. 


A CHRISTIAN ENTERPRISE. 


The Review of Reviews for the current 
month has an article by W. T. Stead, de- 
scribing the work of Dr. Barnardo’s 
home for homeless boys and girls in the 
city of London. Thirty years ago, he 
began the enterprise, and by this great 
system of relief more than thirty thou- 
sand of the class called by Mr. Stead the 
‘‘Don’t-live-nowheres” have been pro- 
vided with homes. It is idle to attempt 
to describe all that Dr. Barnardo has 
done and is attempting to do. He isa 
center of spiritual, social, intellectual 
activity, perpetually in motion. He be- 
gan by caring only for the saving of the 
city arab; he now finds the whole social 
problem on his hands. He is facing the 
whole vast complicated congeries of dif- 
ficulties which baffle churches and gov- 
ernments, and facing them also with 
marvelous success. Round his Homes 
have grown up a veritable church mili- 
tant, the most amazing octopus of our 
time. Nothing that is human is alien to 
Dr. Barnardo. He imports cargoes of 
timber from the forests of Norway, and 
plants out human seedlings in the prai- 
ries of Manitoba. He is surgeon, editor, 
preacher, teacher, jack-of-all-trades, and 
a past master in all. One day he brings 
3,700 of his children from all his Homes 
to the heart of the West End. Itisa 
small army—a larger army than that 
with which Britain has won many of her 
most brilliant victories. Under his able 
direction they concentrate at the Albert 
Hall, to meet the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, bringing with them a vast para- 
phernalia illustrative of all their enter- 
prises, their works, and their sports. 
With a skill the late Sir Augustus Harris 
could not have excelled, he puts this gi- 
gantic troupe through a programme last- 
ing nearly four hours, a programme that 
goes without a hitch, that keeps every 
one from Prince to pressman enthralled 
in unflagging interest, and that fasci- 
nates and delights every one, with one of 
the prettiest spectacles ever seen in Lon- 
don. And the troupe, whatis it? One 
and all they are children, some mere 
babies, but all, whether old or young, 
perishing fragments of shipwrecked hu- 
manity, snatched one by one from the 
maelstrom of our cities. But for him 
these little ones would have been in the 
workhouse, in prison, in the grave, or, 
worse still, in the kennel and in the slum, 
preparing, before they were well in their 
teens, to perpetuate their kind. And 
then, after having given the world this 
gigantic object-lesson in organized 
philanthropy, the company disperses. 
The mammoth troupe of 3,700 silently 
and swiftly retrace their steps. As was 
the concentration, so'is the distribution. 
In twelve hours all is over, the Homes 
are again full of teeming life, and not a 
child has been lost or has even missed its 
way. ‘Those who have attempted to con- 
voy a party ofa score of boys and girls 
from the circumference to the center of 
London in midseason alone can appre- 
ciate what was involved in the march of 
the 3,700 to and from Albert Hall. 


The Grange Meeting at Old Orchard. 

We have an article on the first page in 
regard to this meeting, which will be 
held in conjunction with the Board of 
Agriculture at Old Orchard, Aug. 27th 
and 28th. 

The following is the programme for 
the meetings. It will be noted that the 
speakets secured are men who are well 
known, and who will be received with 
much interest. 

Thursday, 10 A. M.—Opening remarks 
by Secretary B. Walker McKeen; fol- 
lowed by an address by Secretary N. J. 
Bachelder of New Hampshire. 

2 P. M.—Address, “‘That Boy, What 
Shall We Do With Him?” by Dr. A. W. 
Harris, President of the Maine State 
College. 

8 P. M.—Address, ‘‘A Bowl of Bread 
and Milk,” by Prof. James W, Robert- 
son, agricultural and dairy commission- 
er of Canada. 

Friday, 10 A. M.—Opening remarks 
by Worthy State Master Edward Wig- 
gin, followed by short addresses by 
Worthy State Lecturer W. W. Stetson, 
Worthy State Deputy B. F. Hamilton, 
and others. 

2 P. M.—Address by Worthy National 
Master J. H. Brigham of Ohio. 








News was* received, Tuesday, of a 
killing at sea in the Portland brig 
Henry B. Cleaves. The information 
comes from Captain Wallace. The af- 
fair occurred at San Jose on the 
island of Porto Rico, about two months 
ago. During a row the cook, a negro, 
whose home is in Baltimore, mutinied 
and followed by the crew, tried to kill 
the mate. The latter snatched up an 
iron pin with which the cook was struck. 
He fell through an open hatchway, and 
after being taken to a hospital lived one 
day. The crew have all been ironed and 
will be taken to Baltimore. 





The season at the Isle of Springs has 
been very successful, the business of the 
Nekrangan House being 80 per cent. 
better than last year up to this time. 
The Isle of Springs cottagers are among 
the happiest on the coast. Dr. Sanborn 
of the Insane Hospital has one of the 
best cottages on the island. His family 
remains there all summer, while he 
spends Sundays there away from the ex- 
acting duties of his responsible position. 


Yesterday the Secretary of State made 
several important decisions on candidates 
for representatives to the legislature. In 
the Bangor contested case, he decides 
that the republican candidates are F. O. 
Beal, F. H. Parkhurst, and I. K. Stetson. 
In the Liberty district, in favor of Arthur 
V. Martin of Liberty. In the Fort Kent 
district, in favor of Wm. Dickey. In the 
Richmond district, in favor of Noble 
Maxwell. 








Yesterday the R. R. Commissioners 
in the matter of the Washington county 
railroad, decided in favor of the new 
route, running 34¢ miles on the St. Croix 
to Penobscot R. R., down through Char- 
lotte to Dennysville and Pembroke. 
The former route, that has been rejected, 
was down the river to Robbinston. 





The speculative deal in Chicago in 
Diamond Match and New York Biscuit 
stocks has come to an end through the 
failure of the Moore Bros. The greatest 
speculation ever known in Chicago has 


culminated in the failure of the people 
who were behind the deal. 


My little cousin Joe was disobedient at 
the table one day, and on being told he 
would have to be punished after dinner, 
he suddenly lost his te and said 
“Now I’se all froo,” as his father 








was him away he looked 
ite tece anil enna “Do it easy, papa.” 


Another Great Tidal Wave. 

The recent disastrous tidal wave along 
the coast of Northern Japan has been 
paralleled by a similar phenomenon on 
the coast of Hachau northeast of the 
province of Kiangsu in which Shanghai 
is situated. The news of the disaster 
has been delayed. 

On July 26, there suddenly appeared 
in the Yellow sea a hugh bank of water 
that was rushing shoreward with terrific 
velocity. . The water off the coast is 
shallow and when the wave was some 
distance away it began to come, and the 
roaring could be heard for a great dis- 
tance. From the stories of eyewitnesses 
and the reports of people in the country 
back of the coast, the wave was five 
miles wide. Thousands of tons of water 
were thrown for miles inland and every- 
thing in its path was swept away. Many 
villages were entirely destroyed, and it 
is estimated that fully four thousand 
people perished. All the cattle were 
drowned and the rice fields were obliter- 
ated. Itis expected that the survivors 
will meet with a worse fate than death 
by drowning, for with the destruction of 
the rice fields famine will stare them in 
the face in the autumn. 

Had it not been for the gradually slop- 
ing land under the water, the effects of 
the wave would have been far more dis- 
astrous than they actually were. This 
had the effect of greatly retarding the 
progress of the immense mass of water, 
which, had it been unchecked, would 
have swept far inland over the compara- 
tively flatcountry. In many cases whole 
families were lost. Thereis already much 
suffering among the survivors, who 
miserably poor before the disaster, are 
now absolutely homeless and foodless. 
It is feared that later details will add to 
the number of lives lost and the extent 
of the damage done. 


Deaf Mutes Married. 

A most unique wedding which took 
place at Xenia, O., and in which John 
Ernst Bershing of Springfield was the 
groom, is a theme of conversation there. 
The bride was Lida Partlett of Xenia. 

Both are deaf mutes. Rev. G. G. Ram- 
sey, of the United Presbyterian church, 
officiated. A typewritten copy of the 
ceremony was held up before them and 
they followed with the eye. While the 
minister traced the words with a pencil 
and pronounced them for the benefit of 
the company, if not for the pair them- 
selves, that order was followed until the 
direct questions of the ceremony were 
reached, and the father of the groom 
translated the questions into the sign 
language as they were spoken by the 
preacher. A nod, which was clear 
enough in its meaning, and given by 
each of the parties, sealed the contract, 
and they were declared man and wife. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The Review of Reviews for August, while 
largely given over to the issues of the Presi- 
dential campaign, finds space for the treat- 
ment of other important topics. Besides the 
character sketch of Mr. Bryan, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency, the Re- 
view has illustrated articles on Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and Dr. Barnardo, the father 
of “Nobody’s Children.” There is the usual 
elaborate résumé of the current magazines; 
and the departments of “The Progress of the 
World,” “Record of Current Events,” and 
“Current History in Caricature’ answer the 
typical American demand for what is up to 
date and “live.” Mr. W. T. Stead describes 
the great work of Dr. Barnardo, “the father 
of ‘Nobody’s Children,’” but we refer to this 
more at length in another column. 

The August issue of The Century is the 
Midsummer Holiday number, and appears in 
a distinctive cover. The opening paper, “An 
Island Without Death,” by Miss E. R. Scid- 
more, the author of “Jinrikisha Days,” gives 
an account ofa visit to Miyajima, a sacred 
island in the Inland Sea, one of the three 
great sights of Japan. A paper on “The Vice- 
roy Li Hung Chang,” is contributed by the 
Hon. John W. Foster, who, it will be remem- 
bered, was lately confidential adviser to the 
Emperor of China, and in that capacity ac- 
companied the viceroy to Japan, where the 
treaty of Shimonoseki was negotiated. Gen. 
Foster, who is to be the host of Li Huang Chang 
in September, and is one of his most intimate 
friends, by this relation and by intimate ex- 
perience in Chinese affairs has had unique 
facilities for the preparation of this paper. 
There is printed the first of a group of articles 
from the journals of the late E. J. Glave, who 
crossed Africa in the service of The Century 
in exploration of theslave trade. The article 
deals principally with “British Raids on the 
Slave Traders,” and is fully illustrated with 
photographs and drawings by the author. 
Prof. Flinders Petrie recently unearthed an 
historical tablet in Egypt, containing what is 
believed to be the first monumental record 
by the Egyptians of the children of Israel. 
In “Pharaoh of the Hard Heart,” Prof. Petrie 
describes the finding of the tablet, and dis- 
cusses the character and reign of Merenptah, 
who erected it. Pictures of the tablet and of 
a splendid bust of the king, found at the same 
time, accompany the article. Marion Craw- 
ford contributes the fourth and last of his 
group of paperson Rome, the subject being 
“The Vatican.” This is fully illustrated 
with pictures by Castaigne, including some 
notable sketches from life of Pope Leo XIII. 
There are four short stories; one of life in the 
Chinese quarter of San Francisco. by Chester 
Bailey Fernald; one of a Minnesota frontier 
town, by Marion Manville Pope; one of the 
Maine woods, by Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 


Rough Experience of a Bridal Couple. 

A party consisting of Harry Boardman 
and Mr. and Mrs. Abbot Smith of Bangor, 
went sailing on Frenchman’s bay from 
Hancock Point, Saturday afternoon, in a 
catboat. A squall upset the craft out- 
side Hancock light, and the three were 
thrown into the water, where they strug- 
gled for a half hour. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith, who were on their 
bridal tour, were nearly drowned before 
they were reached by the boat manned 
by Charles Hodgkins, who put off from 
Hull’s cove, a mile away. Mrs. Smith 
was kept afloat by her husband. Steamer 
Creedmore vame to their assistance and 
carried them to their home. 








Blaine is soon to have a new industry 
started in that hustling town. This in- 
dustry will be an orange box factory. 
The town held a special town meeting, 
last week, and voted to exempt from 
taxation for aterm of five years. This 
will give employment to about fifty men. 
The factory will be built near Robinson’s 
Mills, in the south part of the town, on 
the opposite side of the railroad from 
the Riverside camp ground. 





At the meeting of the Democratic 
State committee in Augusta, Wednesday 
evening, it was decided to reconvene the 
old State convention and to hold the con- 
vention in Waterville, to-day, (Thurs- 
day.) The general impression seemed 
to be that it will nominate a silver can- 
didate for Governor on the national plat- 





form. 


POLITICAL NEWS. 


Democratic county nominations in 
Aroostook county: Senators, Eli Mich- 
aud of Fort Kent; W. L. Emerson of 
Island Falls; Judge of Probate, Charles 
Carroll of Houlton; Register of Probate, 
Fred P. Whitney of Presque Isle; 
County Attorney, Walter Cary of Houl- 
ton; Sheriff, S. P. Archibald of Monti- 
cello; County Treasurer, H. A. Edwards 
of Caribou; County Commissioner—B. W. 
Mallett of Fort Kent. 

Democratic county nominations in 
Washington county: Senators, Augus- 
tine C. Leighton of Milbridge, and 
Stephen B. Hunter of Robbinston ; Sheriff, 
John J. Pike of Eastport; Attorney, 
Leo D. Lamond of Calais; Clerk of Courts, 
James H. Gray of Lubec; Judge of Pro- 
bate, Irvin G. McLarren of Eastport; 
Register of Probate, Cornelius Sullivan, 
Jr. of Whitneyville; Treasurer, Leander 
C. Crane of Machias; Commissioner, 
Henry W. Hook of Harrington. 

Populist county nominations in Frank- 
lin county: Senator, E. L. Corson, New 
Sharon; Judge of Probate, Nathaniel 
Harding, New Sharon; Sheriff, Frank L. 
Stone, New Sharon; County Commission- 
er, B. H. Ridley, Jay; County Treasurer, 





Fred H. Webster, Farmington. No 
nomination was made for county at- 
torney. 


Populist county nominations in Oxford 
county: George H. Newman, Dixfield, and 
James Smith, Norway, Senators; James 
L. Parker, Norway, Sheriff; Henry D. 
Irish, Buckfield, Judge of Probate; 
Walter B. Farnham, Greenwood, Register 
of Probate; Wm. H. Pearson, Wood- 
stock, County Attorney; S. H. Keen, 
Hebron, County Commissioner; Edwin 
B. Stearns, Paris, Treasurer. 

Democratic county nominations in 
Piscataquis county: W. T. Pollard of 
Foxcroft, Sheriff; H. J. Cross, Dover, At- 
torney; W. Bray, Foxcroft, clerk of 
courts; W. H. Blethen, Dover, Treasurer; 
I. G. Sherburne, Milo, Senator; David R. 
Straw, Guilford, Judge of Probate; W. W. 
Sawtelle, Shirley, Commissioner. W. B. 
Gray not being in sympathy with the 
platform, harm Bel and Eugene Genther 
of Foxcroft, was nominated for clerk of 
courts. 

Democratic county nominations in 
Sagadahoc county: Charles W. Purinton 
of Topsham, for State Senator; Thomas 
F. Parsons of Richmond, Sheriff; J. 
Houghton McClellan of Bath, Treasurer; 
John P. Rideout of Bowdoinham, County 
Commissioner; John Scott of Bath, 
County Attorney; Clarence W. Morse of 
Bath, Register of Probate. 

Prohibition county nominations in 
Sagadahoc county: Senator, John H. 
Stacy, Phippsburg; Treasurer, A. S. Ol- 
iver, Bath; Sheriff, James F. Wright, 
Bath; County Commissioner, T. J. 
Small, Phippsburg; County Attorney, 
Grant Rogers; Register of Probate, M. 
O. Wright. 

Republican county nominations in 
York county: For Senators, Leroy F. 
Pike of Cornish, Frank H. Hargraves of 
Buxton, Daniel A. Hurd of North Ber- 
wick; for Sheriff, Usher B. Thompson 
of Newfield; for County Attorney, Willis 
T. Emmons of Saco: for Treasurer, 
Charles H. Adams of Limerick; for 
Judge of Probate, Nathaniel Hobbs of 
North Berwick; for County Commission- 
er, Stephen L. Purinton of Limington. 

Waldo county republican nominees: 
Senator, Dr. A. J. Billings, Freedom; 
Judge of Probate, Geo. E. Johnson, Bel- 
fast; Register of Probate, J. D. Parker, 
Belfast; Sheriff, S. G. Norton, Palermo; 
County Attorney, Ellery Bowden, Winter- 
port; Treasurer, A. A. Small, Belfast; 
County Commissioner, Frank R. Cush- 
man, Montville. 

Washington county populist nominees: 
Senators, George E. Church, Cherryfield, 
and Augustus J. Nash, Addison; Sheriff, 
Leverett Strout, Milbridge; Clerk of 
Courts, Alvin E. Dresser, Milbridge; 
Judge of Probate, W. H. Puffer, Har- 
rington; Treasurer, Joel T. Fenwick, 
Milbridge; Commissioner, Henry W. 
Hook, Harrington. 

The democrats and populists of Waldo 
county have joined in acounty ticket, as 
follows: Sheriff, J. W. Wallace, Belfast; 
Register of Probate, Wayland Knowlton, 
Belfast; Judge of Probate, Darius K. 
Drake; Senator, Martin B. Hunt, Bel- 
mont; County Commissioner, N. B. 
Ellingwood, Belmont; County Treasurer, 
Chas. E. Stevens, Belfast; County Attor- 
ney, Norman Wardwell, Belfast. 

Populist county nominations in Lin- 
coln county: Senator, Charles E. Allen; 
Judge of Probate, Joseph Graves; Sher- 
iff, C. W. Bickford; Treasurer, L. E. 
Marston; Attorney, W. E. Gorham; Com- 
missioner, G. E. Pelton. 

The Democratic First District conven- 
tion was held in Alfred, Tuesday. Bryan 
and Sewall and free silver were endorsed. 
Hon. Edward W. Staples of Biddeford 
was nominated by acclamation for repre- 
sentative to Congress. 


MAINE AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 





—The sweet corn crop at St. Albans, 
was very small three weeks ago, but is 
growing finelynow. The cans are nearly 
all made at the corn factory and the 
machinery is being put in readiness for 
business. The factory will be in charge 
of J. H. Ingersoll of Canton, an ex- 
perienced man in the business. 

—An Aroostook correspondent says: 
The growth of potatoes is about two 
weeks behind last year’s growth at this 
time. There is no question but that in 
previous seasons the market has been 
injured by the early digging of potatoes 
and placing them on the market in too 
green a condition. 

—The Aroostook Republican says: One 
of the best seasons for gathering hay ever 
known in Aroostook. The grass crop is 
light, estimated to be about 50 per cent. 
less than usual, but the hay is of a su- 
perior quality. 

—An attentive correspondent at East 
Sumner writes: ‘I am confident that, ow- 
ing in part to the sweet corn crop being 
a little later than usual and consequently 
the factories’ delay in canning, that there 
will be a larger attendance at the State 
Fair than usual from this section. 
Usually, our corn shops’ work prevents 
many from attending who would gladly 
do so.” 

—A Blaine correspondent writes the 
Star-Herald of Aroostook county: “Wild 
mustard has appeared to quite an ex- 
tent on a number of farms. One farmer 
sowed last year what he supposed to be 
clover seed, this year he will have a fine 
crop of mustard. This seed comes here 
in western seed, and our farmers should 
be very careful about purchasing west- 
ern seed, and seeding their farms with 
one of the worst weeds there is known 
in this country.” 

—David Young of North Fairfield 
recently sold two sheep which weighed 
140 pounds apiece. They had not been 
sheared for two years, and last February 
their wool in places measured fourteen 
inches. 

—The Star-Herald says: “There has 
never been a better haying season iu 
Aroostook. The crop is small, but it is 
all gathered in prime condition for 
market.”’ 


Over in St. Joe, Mich., resides a boy 
of 6 who is destined to be a great financier 
some day. Desiring to buy some apples 
the other day, and not having the money, 
he tonceived the idea of leaving a stone 
with the storekeeper for security. The 
storekeeper accepted the stone, but never 
dreamed of the boy’s redeeming it. Lo, 
his surprise two days later when the boy 
made his appearance with 5 cents and re- 





deemed the stone. 





CITY NEWS. 


—Plenty of new potatoes in the market, 
and of superior quality. F 

—The next annua! reunion of the Third 
Maine Regiment Association will be held 
in this city. 

—Some three hundred members of the 
A. O. U. W. participated ina grand ex- 
cursion down river, on Tuesday. 

—Rev. A. W. Snyder, rector of St. 
Mark’s church, has gone to Watertown, 
N. Y., where he will take a month’s va- 
cation. 

—Mr. Amos Parker Wilder of Madison, 
Wis., where he is one of the versatile 
and successful newspaper men, has been 
on a visit to his mother and other rela- 
tives in this city. 

—At the democratic caucus, Tuesday 
evening, Moses R. Leighton and Ruel J. 
Noyes were nominated as democratic 
candidates for representatives to the 
Legislature. 

—In the event of Col. Haynes not re- 
building the opera house, parties have 
their eyes on the large Hayes lot, next 
south, which runs from Water street to 
the railroad track. It would make a 
splendid site. 

—News has been received of the death 
in Oakland, Cal., of Mrs. Anne Sawin 
Safford. The deceased was a native of 
Augusta, and will be kindly remembered 
by many of the residents here. Her 
death was the result of heart trouble. 

—Itis reported that negotiations are 
being made by Captain Cole of the 
Edwards Manufacturing Company, for 
the purchase of land on the East Win- 
throp shore of the Cobbosseecontee. If 
the purchase is made, a fine cottage 
will be erected at once. 

—An inmate of the Insane Hospital 
escaped Friday, and made haste for Gar- 
diner. One of the attendants went down 
to look for him and saw him get aboard 
the boat as she was at her wharf there. 
He was brought back to Augusta with- 
out any trouble. 

—Gen. W.S. Choate of this city, In- 
spector General of the N. G. S. M., has 
been making official inspections of the 
various military companies throughout 
the State, and finds their general appear- 
snce very creditable. The members ex- 
hibit great interest in the organization. 

—The Hallowell News says: ‘Prof. A. 
H. Brainard, formerly of this city, and 
who has held the position as Principal 
of Cony High School in Augusta, for the 
past three years was reélected to that 
position by the trustees of the school 
last week. Mr. Brainard is very popular 
in the school.” 

—People crowded the city on Saturday 
to attend the grand Barnum & Bailey 
Circus. The performances were fully 
up to the high standard of excellence 
long set by this company, and that is 
saying a good dgal. It was indeed a 
remarkable exhibifon—entirely too much 
show for one pair of eyes. The street 
parade was the best ever seen in the 
streets of Augusta. 

—Mrs. Arixene S. Briggs died yester- 
day forenoon at the residence of her son, 
Dr. E. G. Briggs, at the age of 70 years. 
Nearly three years ago she fell, breaking 
a hip, and this accident was followed 
later by a stroke of paralysis, rendering 
her a helpless invalid. She was born in 
Portland, and after funeral services the 
body will be taken there this forenoon 
for burial. 

—On Tuesday the old Augusta Savings 
Bank declared the usual two per cent. 
semi-annual dividend. It will take the 
handsome sum of $116,000 to pay this 
dividend. Total deposits of the bank, 
$5,936,523.31. Reserved fund and earn- 
ings, $419,484.22. Surplus of earnings 
after paying dividends and accrued inter- 
est, $96,103.04. Total amount paid in 
dividends since the bank was incorpo- 
rated, $4,539,702.29. The angual meet- 
ing was held yesterday, a the old 
board of officers was chosen. 

—Mr. Samuel Cony Manley has been 
elected a Trustee of the Cony Female 
Academy fund, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of the late Joseph H. Wil- 
liams. Mr. Manley is the great-great- 
grandson of the late Daniel Cony, the 
founder of Cony Female Academy, whose 
generous gifts created the fund from 
which was built the beautiful high 
school building we now have. Mr. Man- 
ley, his mother, his grandfather, and 
great-grandparents were all born in Au- 
gusta, and all born upon the east side of 
the river. 

—By the will of the late Julia W. Wil- 
lis of this city, her neice, Harriet Simp- 
son receives the sum of $5000; Maria 
W. Fisher, $1500; Lucy Hamlen Saw- 
yer, Ellen Hamlen, Wm. W. Hamlen, 
John E. Hamlen, Henry H. Hamlen, $50 
each; Alice Skilling, $100; Mrs. A. W. 
Snyder, $300; and her household goods 
to various parties, naming Maria W. 
Fisher as her Executrix. As the entire 
property left by the deceased is sup- 
posed to amount to less than five thou- 
sand dollars, the above bequests will 
all have to be scaled down. 

—We chronicle this week the death of 
Mrs. Julia Ware Willis, who passed away 
on Wednesday, at her home on State 
street. The cause of her death was pa- 
ralysis. She was 63 years and 10 months 
old, and has been a resident of the city 
for the last 28 years. Mrs. Willis was a 
member of St. Mark’s Episcopal chureh 
and also a member of the Ladies Auxili- 
ary of the society. She has always been in- 
terested in the work of the church and 
was ever willing to lend her assistance in 
all the works in its interest. She was a 
cultured and most entertaining conver- 
sationalist, being much sought after in 
society. She had a host of friends in all 
the varied walks of life. 

—Delightful and fascinating are but 
mild terms to apply to the great circus, 
this year, for the double menageries are 
an education in natural history, the per- 
formances dazzling and thrilling in their 
variety and freshness; the Ethnological 
Congress of strange and savage tribes a 
life-study, the trained animal exhibition 
a wonder, and the whole show in its en- 
tirety out of sight, and far beyond all 
others.”” That is what a prominent 
paper said of Scribner & Smith’s Great- 
est Show, this season, and which will be 
here in Augusta, on Wednesday, Aug. 
12. Two attractions which the show 
has this season, if exhibited by them- 
selves, would amply repay any one for 
the small price asked to see all the won- 
derful circus and menagerie attractions. 
These are the sacred Blessbok and the 
family of Baby Lions that were born in 
Central Park, New York City, Christmas 
eve last. They are small enouglj to han- 
dle and play with and every child should 
see them; they are a study. The new 
street parade takes place at 12 o'clock, 
noon. 





The people of Calais are this week 


having gala days, doing honor to the/| p 


Boston Fusiliers, the second oldest mili- 
tary company in America. 





After the baseball season is over the 
political campaign will get full swing at 
the public. 


KENNEBEC COUNTY NEWs, 

—Four persons were bapti; 

. ~ ptized 
ceived into the Methodist Bane 
East Monmouth, Sunday, the 26th, “ 
Fh nan, Ralph Soule of Oak} 

wn from a grocery wago 
ing his arm. Grooery wagon, break. 

—At Gardiner, Tuesday, |) 
Reynolds, 17 years old, a bright, su 
lad, was capsized in a canoe and 4 rowned 

—Samuel Bishop of Wayne fell fro 
a scaffold in his barn, Thursday inj _ 
his side badly, on 

—Suspicion has been ar 
sudden death of Mrs. W. A. Nolan 
North Pittston. The coroner repo: 
that death was caused by apoplexy. = 

—The annual reunion of the ist Mai 
Cavalry Association and the ist p C 
Cavalry Association will occur in Water. 
ville, September 16th. 7 

—A post office has been established . 
Victor, Kennebec county, and Abbie wt 
Gilman appointed postmaster, : 
office is near South Mt. Vernon. 

—At a meeting of the trustees of the 
Free Public Library Association i 
Waterville, it was voted to engage as 
librarian Mrs. M. D. Johnson, if satis 
factory terms could be made. 

—Frank Marcou, who has kept 4 
grocery store in North Vassalboro fo, 
several years, is said to be one of the heirs 
to an uncle’s property of $1,000,000, The 
property is in Canada. 

—That was an unusually touching 
scene when a mother and her fou; beau. 
tiful daughters were received into the 
Methodist church at Clinton on a 


Oused as to the 


The hew 


rec 
Sunday. _— 

—The Gospel revival meetings now 
being held in a large tent on Quaker jj} 


Sidney, are being conducted by David J 
Lewis from Michigan, and Matilda Atkin. 
son from Iowa, and other workers, ag. 
sisted by the gospel singer, G. Elm, 
Goodwin. 

—Walter McDonald, an employé of 
the Gardiner Reporter-Journal office 
caught his finger in the folder, Friday 
afternoon, while at work, and quite badly 
jammed it. No bones were broken, by 
he will be obliged to lay off for a numbe 
of days, until the injured member heals, 

—The other evening, at North Mop. 


mouth, a few of the friends of George § 
Fairbanks gave him a surprise expres 
sion of kindest remembrance, the o¢¢. 


sion being his 8lst birthday. He jg jp 
good health, enjoys reading, and is inter. 
ested in political and secular affairs, fe 
retains unusual activity and continue 
to exercise his mechanical skill with 
keen relish. 

—The fish and game commissioney 
have decided to build the large ney 
hatchery and feeding station in Mop. 
mouth, on the Delano stream, a trib: 
tary of Lake Cobbosseecontee that hy 
its source at the well known Dela 
spring near the village. About 30 acy 
of land will be purchased, a large da 
built, and all will be conducted ony 
large scale. Ezra Norcross of Winthrop 
will build the dam and the land wil! 
purchased of different parties. The plant 
will cost $2000 or more, 


—Nicholas Rosignold, a boy about! 


years old, of Hallowell, met with a pain- 
ful injury, Thursday. He with some 
other boys were over by the pier on the 


river opposite the city. The losignold 
boy was in a boat near the pier, whileafew 
of the others were on top of the pier. 
One of these boys who is considerably 
older than Nicholas, out of shee 


Care 


lessness threw a rock with considerable 
force toward the boat. Unfortunately the 
rock struck Rosignold in the forehead 
cutting a very deep gash which required 


several stitches to close up the wound 

—The annual Universalist grove 
ing, under the auspices of the Vassalbom 
Memorial Association, wil! be held at 
Vassalboro, Sunday, Aug. 23. The fol- 
lowing programme has been arranged 


meet- 


10.30 A. M., song service; 11, sermon by 
Rev. W. W. Hooper of Deering; 1.3) P. 
M. sermon by Rev. C. A. Hayden of Au 
gusta; 7 P. M., sermon by Rev. E. W, 


Webber of Richmond. Good singing by 
the Universalist Quartette of Richmond 


assisted by Miss Maud L. Legrow, the 
talanted soloist of Westbrook. Th 
usual low rates over the Maine Centr 


Railroad have been arranged for. 


—Col. William E. Drummond, 
Winslow’s oldest and best known « 


one @ 


itizens 


died Thursday morning at the age of® 
years. Col. Drummond had been for aloy 
time a great sufferer from heart disea 


and his death was not unexpected, (0 
Drummond was the seventh son of Job 
Drummond. He was twice married, ») 


first wife being Sarah W. Burnham, wo 
bore him seven children. His secod 
wife was Ruth Hedge, and to this secon 
union three children were bor All 
one of the ten children su 

Drummond was one of the sulstant 


farmers of Winslow, popular 
townsmen. 

—The house of Charles S. Dudcil 
South Mt. Vernon was broken into Tu 
day, 28th, and a nice gold ri: and 
quantity of preserves, cake, pics, © 
were stolen. Three strange b 
seen in the vicinity that afternoon, ™ 
an officer traced and arrested th 
boat on Belgrade stream. Thies 
stopped Tuesday night in Pillsbury 
at the foot of Long pond, and here tl 
officer found the stolen articles w* 
the boys had left them, with 5! 
stockings and other apparel. The 0 


were Leo Parent, William H. [Hicks ® 
Royal Day of Augusta. Judge Andre¥ 
Wednesday, bound them over tv 4p! 
at the September term of court. 
There are berry growers, and grove 
of berries, but it is doubtful if any ‘ 
in Maine can turn out a better quality 
fruit, or put up in more attractive [0 
than our old friend, Mr. R. H. Libby! 
Hillside Farm, Newport. All bis ist 
nations draw him towards his pear, P™ 


0 


currant, gooseberry and raspberty 
chard, and each shows the results of &® 
care and culture. The gooseberries 
gan testify to, and better samples 
have never seen. So also of the pl” 
and those wanting fresh, choice £°% 
for canning will make no mistake 
placing their orders at Hillside Far™ 





rf 


While mowing with a hand scythe 
cently in Albany, John Flint encounter 
a milk adder which showed fight. 
Flint succeeded in despatching the 
tile, but not until he had been bitte 
the thigh. The snake was more th 
five feet long. Mr. Flint’s thigh swe" 
badly and turned black, but he is 2 
able to get about. 


re 


The West Waldo 
offer the following purses to becom 
for on their trotting park at Livers 
August 19, commencing at 12.50 | PS 
2.25 class, trot and pace, $100; ~ 3% é aa 
trot and pace, $80; 35-minute - 
and pace, $60. Entries to close 4 
10 at noon. 





SS rie 
Agricultural pot 
compe™ 


A young man named Oliver, beled 


in Orono, 19 years old, while wa 4 
the Maine Central R. R. track .* , 
port, Tuesday, was struck by 4 

ress train, thrown under the 

and cut in two. 


Burglars entered the cottage 
Factory Inspector R. F. A - ified M 
ay m ’ 7 

chard, early Saturday — gold 








— 


— * " 
yiems of Waine ; 


The pleted will cost abou 


Young, the well 
of Richmond, die 





reak was attempted |: 

“Fllsworth, but it was frust 
aperiff Cushman. 

Horatio H. Johnson, a promi 
sician of Belfast, died of typho 
Tuesday, aged 51. 

George H. Libby of Denver, ‘ 

been elected principal of th 
ton high school. 
G. F. Kenner. principal of 

: an 


in Rockland, goes to the 
3 Y., high school at 
salary: 


mas P. I. Magoun, for 30 
Bow dealer in Bath, died s 
saturday night, at his home o 
ington street, aged 65. 

Stephen Tibbetts of Harrisur 
years old, Wednesday, and on | 
took a trip to Lynn, Mass., to 
tives. 

At a special meeting, Thursd: 
poon, of the Madison Village 
tion, it was voted to purchase 

roperty rights and privilege: 
Madison Water Co. The price is 

The schooner John B. Coyle 
delphia for Portland, Me., before 
ashore on South Bar, near Ang 
j,, was floated, Wednesday nig 
the assistance of tugs. 

Abial Hall, a well known res 
Knox, aged about sixty years, f 

ide the horse rake that he h 
riding, Friday night. Itis suppc 
heart disease was the cause of h 

Willie Eastman, son of Rev. 
Eastman of Georgiaville, R.I., | 
aresident of Parkman, Me., v 
his leg in a railroad accident, ha 
with the company for $5000. 
been a great sufferer. 

Philip Perry of Bangor, Me., a 
Mulardy, employés of the lumbe 
J. E. Henry & Son, at Lincoln, 
drank wood alcohol, Monday. 4 
sult Perry died in the afterno 
Mulardy is dangerously sick. 

It has been decided to rebuild 
dam across the Aroostook River 
bou, a large portion of which wa 
away by the freshet last spring, 
of which has been seriously felt 
citizens of that thriving locality 
will begin at once. 

Two dogs at Rangeley belor 
J. R. Toothaker and G. D. Hinkl 
seen killing James Snowman’s 
Harry Kimball secured a rifle « 
cartridges and shot both dogs. 
sheep were killed outright and t' 
badly injured. Mr. Snowman | 
the six. 


Grover Deering of Danforth, 1 
boy who fell a distance of tw 
feet in a barn, striking on his h 
weeks ago, has nearly recovered 
time it was thought he would | 
sight of one of his eyes, but all d 
such a misfortune is now over. 

George Douglass of Montvil! 
about 40 years, single, suicided t 


morning by hanging himself 
father’s barn. No cause is kn 
the act. He wasason of Henr 


lass, a respectable resident of th 
part of the town. 

Reed H. Kimball, proprietor o 
Croix Exchange, at Calais, died |: 
at Devil’s Head. He had a } 


shock which resulted in his deat 
Kimball was well known in 

Maine, and enjoyed a wide reput 
a most congenial host, being exc 


popular with the traveling men 

Emerson Hall of East Fairfiel 
on going to feed his horses one | 
last week, one of the pair d 
seemed the horse had tried to 
his head with his hind foot, and | 
so, caught the heel of his shoe 
rope and choked to death. Thi 
third work horse in less than thr 
that he has lost by accident. 

Portland parties have bought | 
mill and water privilege on th 
Androscoggin river at South Par 
sides the business now carried « 
it is proposed to erect a shoe fa 
which will be employed a large 
of hands. This is the first proj 
has materialized since the board 
was organized, and there are : 
follow. 


Mrs. Nellie Mitchell of East ‘ 
took her own life in her home 
town on Thursday, hanging he 
the neck with a piece of clotl 
She was about sixty years of : 
had been considered to be mild); 
forsome time. She had inhabi 
house where she had been bro 
a bride, and for many years sl 
alone. 


During a heavy wind early 


morning, the steamer Twilight 
Coburn Steamship Company, and 
the regular boats on Moosehea 


sank at the wharf at Greenville 
foot of the lake. The wind caw 
steamer to careen and water pou! 
her hold causing the boat to six 
feet of water. It will require o 
able labor and expense to raise h 

Mr. J. Q. Lander of Dover 
using crutches as a result of an 
received several weeks since w 
work on the foundation of bi: 
One of the men threw arock w 
several pounds which struck Mr 
er’s foot, and as he was standin 
tock the blow was severe, caus! 
injured member to swell badly. 
fortunate in escaping with no 
injury. 

A very sudden death occurred 
ferson, Thursday noon. Mr. 
Ames, one of the best citizens, 
rugged man, was taken sick the 
day before while at work in the hz 
The best medical skill was exer 
he gradually grew worse, his de 
Curing Thursday. Mr. Ames was 
respected in the community a 
death is a great loss to the town 
erson, 


Geo. F. Stetson of Thomaston, 
eran of the Civil War, died Th 
aged 58 years. He was a men 
Company C, Fourth Maine, and 
Splendid war record, having been 
the heroes of Gettysburg. At tha 

® received a gunshot wound 
throat and fell head downwar 
Srassy slope. Here he was found 
late Josiah C. Spear, who gave | 
for dead, and turning him so he 
rest easier, placed a knapsack ur 
head and bade him farewell. M. 
Son was taken prisoner by the Co 
ates, but recovered to be paroled. 

_ Last January there escaped fro 
tidgewock jail, a prisoner, | 
Adams, who was awaiting the ne 
°f court, charged with a most it 
ne. At the time of his escap 
nL of $25 was offered for his c 
ine been thought that he was 
og near his home in the northern 
~a town. Saturday night thre 
nt to his home and there saw tl 
pod 4 for the woods with 
_ er his arm. The would-be | 
within six feet of him, with 
tween them, before he saw the 
bottnmed “Don’t shoot,”” and thé 
shot barrels of an at them 
while sored the of one of t 








ee, 
aieaet 

KENNEBEC COUNTY ry: 

—Four persons were bapti . 


eived into the Method, zed and te. 
hast Monmouth, Sunday, _ shureh at 





Bim man, | Ralph Soule oa 
wo groce 
og his arm, 6p “7 Wagon, break. 


—At Gardiner, Tuesd 
teynolds, 17 years old, a brigh Well 
ad, was capsized in a canoe and drown 

—— be of Wayne fell fro 
n his barn ™m 
is side badly, : Thursday, injuring 

—Suspicion has been 
udden death of Mrs. wea, None, tte 
orth Pittston. The coroner ™ 
hat death was caused by apoplexy." 
—The annual reunion of the Ist M 
avalry Association and the Ist Wr 
avalry Association will occur in W,.-' 
ille, September 16th, ote. 


—A post office has been estab 
ictor, Kennebec county, and ae s 
tilman appointed postmaster, The t ~ 
flice is near South Mt. Vernon. ™ 


—At a meeting of the trustees of the 


—Frank Marcou, who has kept 
rocery store in North Vassalboro fi 
everal my is said to be one of the hein 
o an uncle’s property of $1,000, 
roperty is in Canada, 000. The 

—That was an unusually t¢ i 
cene when a mother and her four pit’ 
ae were received into the 
: ~~ st church at Clinton on a recent 


—The gospel revival meetings 
eing held in a large tent on Quaker Hil, 
idney, are being conducted by David J 
,ewis from Michigan, and Matilda Atkin. 
on from Iowa, and other workers pn 
isted by the gospel singer, G. Elma 
roodwin. 

—Walter McDonald, an employs 
he Gardiner Reporter Journe! pe. 
aught his finger in the folder, Friday 
fternoon, while at work, and quite badly 
ammed it. No bones were broken be 
6 will be obliged to lay off for a number 
f days, until the injured member heals, 

—The other evening, at North Mon. 
nouth, a few of the friends of George § 
‘airbanks gave him a surprise expres. 
ion of kindest remembrance, the occa. 
ion being his 81st birthday. He ig jp 
ood health, enjoys reading, and is inter. 
sted in political and secular affairs, He 
etains unusual activity and continues 
o exercise his. mechanical skill with 
een relish. 

—The fish and game commissioner 
ave decided to build the large new 
atchery and feeding station in Mop 
nouth, on the Delano stream, a triby 
ary of Lake Cobbosseecontee sthat } 
ts source at the well known Delay 
pring near the village. About 30 ac 
f land will be purchased, a large da 
uilt, and all will be conducted on 
arge scale. Ezra Norcross of Winthroj 
vill build the dam and the land will be 
urchased of different parties. The plant 
vill cost $2000 or more. 

—Nicholas Rosignold, a boy about 1 
ears old, of Hallowell, met with a pain 
ul injury, Thursday. He with some 
ther boys were over by the pier on tha 
iver opposite the city. The Rosignold 
oy was in a boat near the pier, whileafey 
f the others were on top of the pier 
yne of these boys who is considerabl 
Ider than Nicholas, out of sleer care 
essness threw a rock with considerable 
orce toward the boat. Unfortunately the 
ock struck Rosignold in the forehead 
utting a very deep gash which required 
everal stitches to close up the wound. 

—The annual Universalist grove meet 
ng, under the auspices of the Vassalboro| 
femorial Association, will be held at 
Jassalboro, Sunday, Aug. 23. The fol 
owing programme has _ been arranged} 
0.30 A. M., song service; 11, sermon by 
tev. W. W. Hooper of Deering; 1.30P 
M. sermon by Rev. C. A. Hayden of Au 
rusta; 7 P. M., sermon by Rev. E. W 
Vebber of Richmond. Good singing b 
he Universalist Quartette of Richmond 
sisted by Miss Maud L. Legrow, th 
alanted soloist of Westbrook. Th 
isual low rates over the Maine Cent 
tailroad have been arranged for. 


—Col. William E. Drummond, one 0 
Vinslow’s oldest and best known citizens 
lied Thursday morning at the age of 8 
ears. Col. Drummond had been for along 
ime a great sufferer from heart diseas 
ind his death was not unexpected. _ Co 
Jrummond was the seventh son of Johi 
yrummond. He was twice married, bi 
irst wife being Sarah W. Burnham, wh¢ 
ore him seven children. His second 
vife was Ruth Hedge, and to this secon 
inion three children were born. All bu 
ne of the ten children survive. (0 
Jrummond was one of the substanti 
armers of Winslow, popular with } 
ownsmen. 

—The house of Charles S. Dudley 
south Mt. Vernon was broken into Tue 
lay, 28th, and a nice gold ring and 
juantity of preserves, cake, pies, ete 
vere stolen. Three strange boys We 
een in the vicinity that afternoon, 
in officer traced and arrested them !2 
oat on Belgrade stream. They ha 
topped Tuesday night in Pillsbury cal” 
t the foot of Long pond, and here # 
ificer found the stolen articles whe 
he boys had left them, with she 
tockings and other apparel. The > 
vere Leo Parent, William H. Hicks D 
toyal Day of Augusta. Judge AndreW 
Vednesday, bound them over to apP* 
it the September term of court. 





There are berry growers, and growe 
f berries, but it is doubtful if any ° 
n Maine can turn outa better quality 
ruit, or put up in more attractive £0 
han our old friend, Mr. R. H. Libby 
lillside Farm, Newport. All his ine 
ations draw him towards his pear, plu" 
urrant, gooseberry and raspberry ° 
hard, and each shows the results of 8 . 
are and culture. The gooseberries 
an testify to, and better samples 
ave never seen. So also of the plu” 
nd those wanting fresh, choice & 00" 
or canning will make no mistake 
lacing their orders at Hillside Farm. 





While mowing with a hand scythe 
ently in Albany, John Flint encounter 
‘milk adder which showed fight. 
‘lint succeeded in despatching the . 
ile, but not until he had been — 
he thigh. The snake was more 2 
ve feet long. Mr. Flint’s thigh Ke 
adly and turned black, but he 1s 
ble to get about. 


oie! 

The West Waldo Agricultural a 
ftur the following purses to ns ~ 
or on their trotting park - r- 

Lugust 19, commencing at 12.30 91 “ 

.25 class, trot and pace, ; ‘s } 

$80; 3-minute © _ i 
Entries to close “" 


rot and pace, 
nd pace, $60. 
0 at noon. 


roe area 
A young man named Oliver, 
n Ovene, 19 years old, while w at Ne 
he Maine Central R. R. —_ the ¢ 
ort, Tuesday, was struck pA ~ 
ress train, thrown under 


nd cut in two. 
a reel 





_— 
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vtems of Maine Hels, 


v 
——. dam being built at Madison, 
The ‘mpleted will cost about $35,000. 
vie jolas Young, the well known 
sterman, of Richmond, died in his 
jue k 
ast week. 
ee was attempted last week 
elisworth, but it was frustrated by 
riff Cushman. 
poratio H. Johnson, a prominent phy- 
f Belfast, died of typhoid fever, 
ay, aged 51. 
_— H. Libby of Denver, Colorado, 
been elected principal of the Lewis- 
ton high school. 
g, F. Kenney, principal of the high 
hoo! in Rockland, goes to the Amster- 
—_ N. Y., high school at a larger 








ees Pp. I. Magoun, for 30 years a 
ysic dealer in Bath, died suddenly, 
turday night, at his home on Wash- 

ington street, aged 65. 

Stephen Tibbetts of Harrisun was 99 
“rs old, Wednesday, and on that day 
took a trip to Lynn, Mass., to visit rela- 
ives. 

5 Ata special meeting, Thursday after- 

the Madison Village Corpora- 
tion, it was voted to purchase all the 
property rights and privileges of the 
yadison Water Co. The priceis $80,000. 

The schooner John B. Coyle, Phila- 
delphia for Portland, Me., before reported 
yhore on South Bar, near Anglesia, N. 
J, was floated, Wednesday night, with 
the assistance of tugs. 

Abial Hall, a well known resident of 
Knox, aged about sixty years, fell dead 
peside the horse rake that he had been 
riding, Friday night. Itis supposed that 
heart disease was the cause of his death. 

Willie Eastman, son of Rev. Edmund 
fastman of Georgiaville, R. I., formerly 
gresident of Parkman, Me., who lost 
his leg in a railroad accident, has settled 
with the company for $5000. He has 
been a great sufferer. 

Philip Perry of Bangor, Me., and John 
Mulardy, employés of the lumber firm of 
J.E. Henry & Son, at Lincoln, N. H., 
drank wood alcohol, Monday. As a re- 
suit Perry died in the afternoon, and 
Mulardy is dangerously sick. 

It has been decided to rebuild the big 
dam across the Aroostook River at Cari- 
hou. a large portion of which was carried 
away by the freshet last spring, the loss 
of which has been seriously felt by the 
citizens of that thriving locality. Work 
will begin at once. 

Two dogs at Rangeley belonging to 
J. R. Toothaker and G, D. Hinkley, were 
sen killing James Snowman’s sheep. 
Harry Kimball secured a rifle and two 
cartridges and shot both dogs. Three 
sheep were killed outright and two more 
badly injured. Mr. Snowman had but 
the six. 

Grover Deering of Danforth, the little 
boy who fell a distance of twenty-five 
feet in a barn, striking on his head, two 
weeks ago, has nearly recovered. Fora 
time it was thought he would lose the 
sight of one of his eyes, but all danger of 
such a misfortune is now over. 

George Douglass of Montville, aged 
about 40 years, single, suicided the other 
morning by hanging himself in his 
father’s barn. No cause is known for 
the act. He wasason of Henry Doug- 
lass, a respectable resident of the north 
part of the town. 

Reed H. Kimball, proprietor of the St. 
Croix Exchange, at Calais, died last week 
at Devil’s Head. He had a paralytic 
shock which resulted in his. death. Mr. 
Kimball was well known in Eastern 
Maine, and enjoyed a wide reputation as 
a most congenial host, being exceedingly 
popular with the traveling men. 

Emerson Hall of East Fairfield found 
on going to feed his horses one morning 
Jast week, one of the pair dead. It 
seemed the horse had tried to scratch 
his head with his hind foot, and in doing 
so, caught the heel of his shoe in the 
rope and choked to death. This is the 
third work horse in less than three years 
that he has lost by accident. 

Portland parties have bought the True 
mill and water privilege on the Little 
Androscoggin river at South Paris. Be- 
sides the business now carried on there 
itis proposed to erect a shoe factory in 
which will be employed a large number 
of hands. This is the first project that 
has materialized since the board of trade 
2 organized, and there are more to 
OllOW, 


Mrs. Nellie Mitchell of East Corinth, 
took her own life in her home at that 
town on Thursday, hanging herself by 
the neck with a piece of clothes line. 
She was about sixty years of age and 
had been considered to be mildly insane 
forsome time. She had inhabited the 
house where she had been brought as 
cay and for many years she lived 
alone. 


noon, of 


During a heavy wind early Friday 
morning, the steamer Twilight of the 
Coburn Steamship Company, and one of 
the regular boats on Moosehead lake, 
sank at the wharf at Greenville, at the 
foot of the lake. The wind caused the 
steamer to careen and water poured into 
her hold causing the boat to sink in 12 
feet of water. It will require consider- 
able labor and expense to raise her. 

Mr. J. Q. Lander of Dover is still 
using crutches as a result of an injury 
received several weeks since while at 
work on the foundation of his shop. 
One of the men threw arock weighing 
several pounds which struck Mr. Land- 
er’s foot, and as he was standing on a 
tock the blow was severe, causing the 
injured member to swell badly. He was 
fortunate in escaping with no greater 
injury. 

A very sudden death occurred at Jef- 
ferson, Thursday noon. Mr. William 
Ames, one of the best citizens, a very 
tugged man, was taken sick the Satur- 
day before while at work in the hay field. 
The best medical skill was exerted but 
he gradually grew worse, his death oc- 
curing Thursday. Mr. Ames was highly 
respected in the community and his 
death is a great loss to the town of Jeff- 
erson. 


Geo. F, Stetson of Thomaston, a vet- 
eran of the Civil War, died Thursday, 
aged 58 years. He was a member of 
Company C, Fourth Maine, and hada 
splendid war record, having been one of 
the heroes of Gettysburg. At that battle 
he received a gunshot wound in the 
throat and fell head downward on a 
grassy slope. Here he was found by the 
late Josiah C. Spear, who gave him up 
for dead, and turning him so he would 
rest easier, placed a knapsack under his 
head and bade him farewell. Mr. Stet- 
Son was taken prisoner by the Confeder- 
ates, but recovered to be paroled. 

_Last January there escaped from Nor- 
tidgewock jail, a prisoner, Milford 
Adams, who was awaiting the next term 
°f court, charged with a most indecent 
‘time, At the time of his escape a re- 
Ward of $25 was offered for his capture. 
It has been thought that he was in hid- 
‘ng near his home in the northern part of 
the town. Saturday night three men 
Sg to his home and there saw the man. 

® started for the woods with a gun 

Under his arm. The would-be captors 
fot within six feet of him, with a fence 
~ tween them, before he saw them. He 
bclaimed “Don’t shoot,” and then fired 
— barrels of ae at them. One 
oe entered the of one of the men 

le another got his hair by the 

*xplosion. Adams then his es- 
Cape into the woods. 
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“ Merit talks” the 
intrinsic value of | i k 

Hood’sSarsaparilla. a Ss 
Merit in medicine means the power to 
cure. Hood’s Sarsaparilla possesses actual 
and unequalled curative power and there- 
fore it has true merit. When you buy 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla,and take it according 
to directions, to purify your blood, or 
cure any of the many blood diseases, you 
are morally certain to receive benefit. 
The power to cure is there. You are not 
trying an experiment. It will make your 
blood pure, rich and nourishing, and thus 
drive out the germs of disease, strengthen 
the nerves and build up the wholesystem. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best, in fact — the One True Blood Purifier. 

Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Hood’s Pills frp %uP age; Bao 
THE FULLER TRAGEDY. 

The preliminary examination of Thos. 
Bram, first mate, and Chas. Brown, sea- 
man of barkentine Herbert Fuller, 
charged with the murder of Capt. C. I, 
Nash, his wife, and A. W. Bamberg, 
second mate, on board the vessel, July 
14, took place, Friday, in Boston, before 
United States Commissioner Fiske. Ex- 
District Attorney Allen appeared as 
counsel for Brown. Bram was repre- 
sented by James E. Cotter and Jno. B. 
Dore. 

It was ordered that both prisoners be 
tried together. The first witness was 
Frank Noehec, seaman on the Fuller. 
He testified that at 2 o’clock on the 
morning of July 14, he relieved Brown 
at the wheel. He saw Bram going down 
the companion way ina hurry towards 
the cabin. Some one called out “Mr. 
Bram.”’ Bram stooped over the compan- 
ion way and he heard the passenger 
Monks say to Bram: ‘Don’t you throw 
that board at me, I am all right.’”” Bram 
then went to the witness and asked 
where Brown was. He looked pale when 
the murders were discovered. 

The mate talked of steering the vessel 
to Guiana. When talking with the crew 
the mate said: ‘Don’t blame the living 
for the dead; the dead cannot answer for 
themselves.’ He, later on, said that the 
captain might have got an axe and killed 
his wife and the second mate and then 
killed himself. To this Brown said 
throw the bodies overboard. Bram was 
drunk at 4 o’clock. He was crying and 
praying but the witness did not see any 
tears coming out of his eyes. Mate 
Bram said the captain was a Free Mason. 

The witness said that soon after he 
was at the wheel he heard a sound like a 
gurgle. He leaned over with one hand 
on the wheel and saw the mate and the 
passenger going to the passenger’s room. 

Continuing, he said, Charles Brown 
went below and got the canvas. The 
bodies were covered by Brown, Ander- 
son and Hendricks. 

“How did Brown handle the bodies?” 
asked Mr. Cooly. 

“Rough,” the witness replied. Fur- 
ther, the witness said Brown had on a 
cap and blue woolen shirt. In the pres- 
ence of the mate, he heard the steward 
(Spencer) ask what cuts were on the cap- 
tain. The mate replied he didn’t know. 
Brown on the Sunday before the murder, 
washed some undershirts, one a blue 
woolen shirt. 

The witness saw this blue woolen shirt 
hung on the rigging to dry the day of 
the murder. He saw Bram’s undershirt 
and other clothes soaking in water which 
was ina bucket. The mate asked wit- 
ness why he upset the bucket, and the 
witness replied it was an accident. 
Brown was talkative before the murder 
but after the murder he would not talk 
with the men. 

Brown first talked with the witness on 
the morning of the murder saying, ‘‘That 
will be all right, if there is not any more 
danger.”” When thecrew, the passenger, 
and the first mate were present, also 
Brown, the first mate, the steward and 
the passenger asked if those present 
knew anything about the murder and 
Brown answered, ‘‘No.’’ When the axe 
was brought, Brown grinned when he 
‘saw it, and the mate (Bram) yelled as he 
threw it overboard. 

Brown did not have on the same 
clothes after the murder as before. He 
threw his pair of overalls overboard, say- 
ing, “I could be held as the murderer 
now, I have blood on my clothes.’”’ The 
witness insisted on putting the mate in 
irons. The mate said, “I am an innocent 
man.” 

Mr. Cotter began the cross examina- 
tion for Bram. Witness reported after 
the murder, for the first time, that on 
the Sunday before, Brown told him that 
he had killed somebody in Holland, and 
that he got off on the plea of insanity. 
The witness helped put Brown in irons. 
He suspected the mate first. It was on 
the following Sunday that the mate was 
put in irons, and up to this time the mate 
directed the ship. 

“Did you believe Brown when he told 
you he had killed somebody in Holland?” 
asked Mr. Cotter. 

‘No, sir.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I had no reason to.” 

“When did you first believe him?” 

“The day after the murder.” 

“Why?” 

‘Because of his behavior.” 

‘““Who held the axe first?” 

“The mate.” 

“Did any one else have it?” 

“T did not see any one else with it.’ 

“Did you not then and there agree.that 
the axe be thrown overboard so that no 
other person could get it?” 

“T could not stop them, (Bram, Monks 
and Brown.) I was not near enough to 
them.”’ 

“Do you know whether it was agreed 
between them?”’ 

“No.” 

Noehec stated it was after 2.05 when he 
took charge of the wheel, up to that hour 
he had heard nothing unusual to attract 
his attention and everybody was at his 
post of duty so far as he could observe.’ 














The witness said that Bram said the 
second mate had gone to assault the cap- 
tain’s wife; that the captain got an axe 
anc killed his wife, but that the second 
mate, being a strong man, probably got 
the axe away from the captain and killed 
him, and then killed himself and threw 
the axe on deck and then went into the 
forecastle. The witness insisted that 
this was what Bram said. 

At the afternoon session, Lester H. 
Monks, the Harvard student, and the 
passenger of the Herbert Fuller, was the 
witness. 

He testified that on the morning of 
July 14, he was awakened by anoise like 
a scream. He was sitting up in bed 
when he heard a gurgling sound. He 
called ‘“‘Captain Nash,” but got no re- 
sponse. He took from his berth a box 
of cartridges and a revolver which he 
loaded, then went out and shook the 
door of the captain’s room, but received 
no response. He then went to Mrs. 
Nash’s room. He went upondeck, when 
Bram threw a piece of a plank at him. 

He pointed a revolver at Bram, who 
looked upset. Bram and he went down 
to the cabin. Witness had on pajamas, 
but dressed and went with the mate on 
deck, where they had along talk. The 
first thing witness wanted to know was 
where the second mate was. Bram said 
he was below in the forecastle. Bram 
said the whole crew had mutinied. Wit- 
ness told the steward the captain was 
dead. The steward said ‘‘No, no,”’ and 
went down to the cabin. The first mate 
gave his revolver to the steward and 
asked the latter to protect him. 

The first mate from 2 o’clock to 4 was 
crying. Witness requested Brown to 
call all hands. They were asked when 
they saw the second mate last, and they 
said at midnight. Then all got on the 
after cabin house and the mate began 
crying again. An axe was found by the 
mate on the deck and he said: “You 
had better throw it overboard.” Witness 
said, ‘*Yes, they shall not use it against 
us.” Then the mate 
overboard. While all were together the 
mate said the captain was a Free Mason 
and he was afellow Mason; that we must 
not blame the living for the dead; that 
the dead can take care of themselves. 
Bram then suggested that the bodies be 
thrown overboard. 

Witness said, “No.” He suggested 
putting into the nearest port and asked 
the mate whatit was. The mate said 
“French Guiana.’ Monks produced a 
statement he drew at the request of 
Bram, which all on board signed. He 
said he read the paper to all and then 
passed itaround. This statement was 
substantially like that testified to by 
Monks, except that it stated that the 
steward said he thought the captain had 
been drinking the night before. Witness 
stated that his attention was called by 
the steward to spots of blood on the 
mate’s clothing. He did not look to find 
it, as the steward had a great many theo- 
ries. 

When Bram was put in irons he asked 
the steward why that was being done. 
The steward said: ‘For the murder of 
the captain.” 

What first aroused his suspicions 
against the mate was the latter’s state- 
ment that the nearest port was French 
Guiana, This was found by the charts to 
be wrong, the nearest port being Bermu- 
da. It was decided to put for Nova 
Scotia. The suspicion of the witness 
was strengthened by the crying of the 
mate, who also looked haggard. The 
steward suggested that everybody be dis- 
armed, and the witness thought the idea 
good, so it was done. 

Witness heard Brown say whoit was 
committed the murder, saying, ‘I saw 
the mate killing the captain.” (This 
piece of testimony was allowed against 
Brown only.) 

Commissioner Fiske ordered both 
prisoners held without bail for the United 
States Circuit Court Grand Jury, which 
convenes Oct. 15. 

The witnesses, except Klein and Monks, 
were ordered to furnish bonds in $500 
each. Monks and Klein were permitted 
to depart upon their personal recogni- 
zances. 


GRANGE NEWS AND NOTES. 


—The next regular meeting of Somer- 
set Pomona Grange will be with Starks 
Grange, Tuesday, Aug. 11th, at 10 A. M. 


Programme. 


Opening ceremonies. 
Address of Welcome, Bro. W. L. Walker 


Response. _ 

Song by choir. 

Question :—“What cause or causes have léd 

to the present depressed condition of business 

affairs in this country and the low prices of 

farm products?” To opened by L. F. But- 

ler, followed by others. 
Recess. 

P. M. 


Sister Cora Collins 
Bro. J. E. W 





Song by choir. 
Select reading, 


Declamation, J. E. Weston 
Song, Sister Ferrand 
oceation. Cinver ery Sales 
igi , ister e Ferran 
— Sister Mary Spaulding 
Paper :—Duty of the G tothe common 


schools, by Sister Mae Bowman, followed 


by discussion. — 
Song by the choir. 


EvuGENE DAanrortH, Lecturer. 


Friday, Hon. William H. Looney of 
Portland went to Whitefield to visit a 
friend, Father Klauder, the local pries 
The latter met Mr. Looney at th» - 
road station with a horse and ca:::ace. 
While driving away from the stati-n the 
horse became frightened at a hand car 
and ran away. Father Klauder was 





thrown out of the carriage and was bad- | Dick 


ly injured about his chest. He was 
rendered unconscious and had One rib 
badly injured. The horse kept on run- 
ning, and Mr. Looney, in order to save 
himself, jumped into a ditch by the 
roadside and escaped unhurt. 


Frank L. Johnson of Stoughton, Mass., 
21, while yachting in Linnekin’s bay, 
Boothbay Harbor, Tuesday, was knocked 
overboard by a boat jibing, and was 
drowned. He was summering at Mur- 
ray Hill. The body was recovered. 


Could not Sleep—Run 
Down — Nervous — Fe- 
male Troubles and 
Weakness. All these 











Ailments succumb to /£"'s 


Buker’s Kidney Pills. 


“T was troubled with kidney disease. great- 
ly run down and so nervous that I could not 
sleep. LIheard of Buker’s Kidney Pills. and 
procured one box which gave me immediate 

5 pt i 2 Seve a ou recommend for 
‘ema’ ubles an: weakness.” 
female tr Falis, Me, Mrs. Sarah F. J “ 

Pills 50c. at the druggist or mailed postpaid for 

i Dr. ER. C. Buker will give advice by. letter 
| Write for our valuable book on backache. 

Buker Pili Co., Bangor, Me 


threw the axe N 


GREAT RACES AT RIGBY. 


It isnot often in New England that 
one has the opportunity to witness such 
races as those held on Rigby track last 


week. The summaries given below tell 
the story of the finishes, but these give 
no conception of the character or quality 
of the horses or contests. One fact was 
noticable that there is a decided im- 
provement in the size of the horses. 
Asking a well known horseman how the 
horses worked during the forenoon, com- 
pared with those worked the first year 
the track was opened, and the answer 
was, “Fully twenty per cent. larger.” 
This applied to the whole indicates the 
march of improvement. 

That the influence of the pool box is 
potent on the track cannot be denied, 
for it was openly declared that ‘certain 
horses were being driven to lose the 
first two heats, “lay up’ as the term 
goes, and then cut loose to catch the in- 
nocents who backed something else. 

The following of this class is large and 
business lively. 

Woodshed, the winner of the 2.11 class, 
has not been beaten this season, it is 
claimed, and his fighting qualities are 
wonderful. Lebrino by Woodbrino is 
one of the most attractive horses, and the 
fact that, in the 2.27 class he finished 
close to the winners shows speed and 
staying qualities. - 

Slide, by The Seer, was not in it to 
win, but must have trotted the miles 
close to 2.20 or 2.22. 

A horse worth going a long distance to 
look over and see move is Star Pointer, 
2.0414, said to be the most promising 
pacer of the year. A better head could 
hardly be asked for, while the conforma- 
tion throughout is good. In motion he 
moves with little friction andin a most 
pleasing manner. 

Dexter K., by a son of L’Empereur, 
while not large, is a well built horse and 
a very pretty trotter, capable of droppin, 
his record several seconds when called 
upon. He is owned by P. Kane, Deer- 
ing. Summaries: 


First Day. 


2.17 PACE, PURSE $500. 
Royal Victor, br h, by Roy Wilkes, 
dam Highland Mary, by Poca- 
A —- “4 etree 2 
y. . ilkes, dam 
en g, oy 1 
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isy, br 
Royal Duke, Jr., gg. ....-..+-+++ 7 
im , 2.1444, 2.13%, 2.15. 
2.37 TROT, PURSE $500. 
Chazy Boy, 


b ’ 
Ben, dam Chazy Maid, by 7 
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ro g, Oy . 
dam Pandora, by Ben Frank- . 
Wins HES co wakees5e0 0bsebers 
i. wre apnanebocete 3 5 
Welli 4 
i MM 6 00066 ke eee een 42 
6 
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om Oe 


Worm bo 


Loudon, br h........6.- 0000s 6 6 
Nellie S., br m...........+:.- 7 
Time—2.24%, 2.23%, 2.21%, 2.2344 
2.20 TROT, PURSE $500. 
Allen Dare, g. by Black Hawk, Mc- 
Gregor, dam Mattie B., by Red 
WiIKGS... ge cc cccccrccccsccsece 
NPG MERE, OBe ccocessecntcccece 2 
BND CIE, DMR e caccvceccsesoescoes 3 
NE We nbc cnc ccccseecoeecens 11 
Blackstone Brino, brg...........+. 4 
TD Ms 90660 6060652600860 8 
i CE ME. «cccee sant sees 5 
6 
gy 
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we 
BBR mo ortoce 
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CROWREOUE, BEER. oc ccocceseccorese ; 
Senator Blackburn, grh...........- 9 
Linda Stanford, bm .......+--ee-: 1 
CEM, DB. . con cescccccccecccccece 1 
Silver Street, bm...... ceeccvesces 
Time—2.15, 2.15, 2.164. 
Second Day. 
: 2.27 TROT—PURSE $500. 
Belle G, blk m, by Gov. Benton, Myr- 
tle G, by Mambrino Dix........... 1 
> 


— 
HM OrOonTwr me 


KR ReOaonkawon- 
~ 


ve 
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Crm bo Oo 


Slide, ch 
es PUNO, DER. an ccwceccceccce 
Time—2.16%2, 2.17%, 2.18%. 
2.14 TROT, PURSE $500. 
Page, b g, by Polonios, dam Dubois 
MATS... cccesscesce os ceecese 2 
Vega, blk h, by Woodbrino Black- 
stone Belle, by Blackstone...... 1 


~ 


alkland, b E 
Yankee Luck, bg.......-..+ «++ 6 
Adelaide McGregor. ..........++ 7 
Dixie, Dg... crcccrccccccccces 8 

Time—2.10%, 2.094, 2.11, 2.11%. 

2.11 PACE, PURSE $500. 
Woodshed, ch h - R Shedd 

Triumph, by McGregor Chief S.9:%..2 2 
Veta, bm, by Dunton Wilkes, 

Viviandiere, by Blue Bull... 1 3 2 8 
Crofty, b h, by Kentucky 

Wilkes, Argo, by Electioneer 
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Abbott Wilkes, brh......... é 
Gymboler, BB. .ncccccacccce 6 8 

DL... cdhectheeésee 56 7 
Fleetfoot, ch m.........+-++. 3 6 

Time—2.09%4, 2.09%, 2.11, 2.10%, 2. 

Third Day. 
2.14 PACE—PURSE $500. 

Refina, g m, by Re-election dam un- 

BID s cca cceeccvacéeovecscces 
EE Was 600560016400 b000008 
Pussy Cat, gm. 
Jim Corbett, b ¢ 
LUTE, » «6a66-08 6s cesecede 
Robert R., b g¢ 
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SD MW Whos 05 onde depesdscce 
Time, 2.1144, 2.10%, 2.10%. 
2.27 PACE—PURSE $500. 
Madeline Pollard, blk m, by Ned V., 
dam by Brown Hol 1 


i dt ndbseude ebbeeeerecd 


Palm, b &, ’ 3 
Mildred Wood, bm..........0-+e. 7 
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attie R., by Andy Johnson, 49 1-3 


Chazy Maid, by Chazy Patch- 

GR occ cd qcsecsecccecesececs was 
Forrester, br... .. 20. .cese0e 256343 
Baron p PMesdecesecece 88278 
Nana, br m..... ieuneettast 33434 
Abdul Omeer, bh............ 6465 66 
DRE TE Tas a 9s 6.0000 tar ede 776665 
Victor Viking, brg........... 668 8 8 

Time, 2.22, 2.1742, 2.19, 2.19% , 2.22%. 


Fourth Day. 


2.17 CLASS, TROTTING—PURSE $500. 


Grace Hastings. ch. m. Bayoune 
te K. by Beurger,. . 
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Cephas. b g, by Cyril, dam Mollie 
atchless by Matchless.......... 2. 2s 
CD, ER is 005 b604 00s cceveen 23383 
Pl Minas ah<s Cates esivennce 43 2 
in tA ds conde inadk oe abé eae 344 
Island Girl, bg.........-....+.++- 5 5 6 
ns os aha aunt eb 9:00 dis 
Time—2.12%, 2.1144, 2.12%. 
2.22 CLASS, PACING, PURSE $500. 
Royal Victor. br h, by Wilkes, dam 
ighland Mary by Pocahontas Boy. 1 1 1 
CLINE, «.. o 50540545 6eb¥eeb® 8 22 
cN PED Be née 0bceccededeon 336 
TG EE, DER s « 0 0 0.006 060.0060 veee 473 
Billy Mack, Ch @........cccccesses 9465 
Starlight, ch ¢ ERIE Ee Ca 664 
RRS cca 5000000804 bu Ces 5 5 ds 
Capt. John, b h.... 2... ees eeeeees 7 8dr 
Benteiee, OF MR. .c0scserccccehecece 2 dis 


2.23 CLASS, TROTTING, PURSE $500. 
Kate F.. gr m, by Clonmore, dam 





by Bulrush Morgan.......-.... 11 
Maud McG r, b m, by Robert 
McGregor, Charmer by Contrac- 

Doce cece dacicoccce*cuseseve 1544 
Ambroine, ch h.......0.-sesee0 94322 
Dexter K.,ch h..........-+.05+ 2338 
John R. Balwin, g@...........- 3299 
Eddie B., Dg... .. 2... ceecceeees 466565 
Lewis Vicgor. bs La ag sinc adbtaeedied 56767 

68 76 
rino. b ¢. 898 8 
Conquest Star.b ¢...........-.+ 10 dis 





The first frost of the season was re- 
ported early Saturday morning, at Nor- 
way. No particular damage. 


There are 3,419 of the Improved Order 
of Redmen in Maine, with funds aggre- 








gating $20,000. 


Communications. 


[CONTINUED FROM FIRST PAGE. ] 








we urge all to be sure and lay plans to 
take in this great annual exhibition that 
comes within our reach only once a year. 
While the main and essential features 
of a successful show must be about the 
same annually, yet we are promised new 
attractions and new features this year, 
and our experience is that the board of 
managers always fulfil their promises. 
Of course, the Great Fair will be largely 
what its patrons make it, and this fact 
should stimulate all Maine people to aid 
by their products and personal appear- 
ance at its next exhibition. People who 
can possibly attend, can not possibly 
afford to lose this grand opportunity to 
gain instruction combined with pleasure. 
Again, we say attend the State Fair, if 
nothing else for the season. 

East Sumner. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
GRAIN RATION FOR BUTTER COWS. 
BY AARON HAYDEN. 

When Mr. John Goold lectured here 
two years ago he told me that where he 
lived they fed from 6 to 8 pounds a day 
of good wheat bran to a cow, with what 
good hay she would eat, and got better 
results than with any other grain ration. 
I showed him the brown middlings I use, 
which is about 80 per cent. bran and 20 
per cent. middlings, all ground fine, and 
he said that was what he called good 
bran, that he did not use the fly wing 
variety. It looked like alight ration, but 
butter was low and the mixed grain 
(bran) cotton seed meal, and corn meal, 
which was the best cow grain I had been 
able to get up to that time, cost 12 to 13 
cents per pound of butter, and was liable 
to get my cows off of their feed. I took 
6 pounds of bran and two of corn meal, 
fed in two rations, morning and night, 
and found that it only cost from 6 to 7 
cents for grain for 1 pound of butter; 
and with this ration the cows do not get 
off of their feed, and make more butter 
per cow. I have changed back once or 
twice to the old ration and others and 
find this fare the best and cheapest. 

I think this cow ration the best 
thing I ever got from an institute. 
have been trying all the different grain 
rations recommended by the different 
papers for years and have always believed 
that a balanced ration easily digested 
and assimilated was the secret of success 
in feeding all animals, and know it is so 
with hens. Corn meal, although not 
perfect, seems the most palatable grain. 

So. Robbinston. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
BEE ITEMS. 
BY V. 

Now is the time to look after your 
bees. See that they all have good lay- 
ing queens. A colony which has no 
brood at this time is queenless, and 
should be given a queen. In colonies 
which over swarm, the queen sometimes 
leaves with the last swarm. 

Keeping the colonies strong is one of 
the secrets of successful bee culture. 
This promises to be a big year for honey. 
At this time my bees are gathering from 
three to ten pounds of honey per hive, 
daily. 

Much depends upon the weather. A 
dul day with a south wind promotes 
the best flow of honey. Bass wood is 
the great honey producing tree at this 
time. 

Some of my colonies have gathered 
nearly one hundred pounds of honey 
already. 


P. DECOSTER, 





ACCIDENTS. 


Lester DeCoster of East Buckfield was 
thrown from his bicycle, July 25, and 
broke his arm. 

The little daughter of S. T. Pratt, of 
Dover South Mills, had two fingers of 
her right hand badly bruised by being 
drawn between the cogs of a clothes- 
wringer. 

At Caribou, last week, Con. McClish 
was driving Hon. S. W. Collins’ horse 
attached to a hay-rack loaded with hay 
down Main street hill, when the breech- 
ing broke and the horse commenced to 
run. By the time the team arrived at 
the place to turn into Mr. Collins’ yard, 
it was going at a lively rate. The horse 
turped and of course the load went over, 
and the rack was broken considerably. 
Con. McClish, who was driving, and 
David Allen and Frank Wood, who were 
also on the load of hay, went over. Mc- 
Clish and Dayid Allen escaped unhurt, 
but Wood was badly bruised on his hip 
and shoulders. It was a very narrow 
escape from what might have been a bad 
accident. 

Geo. B. Roberts’ 8-year-old son Ralph, 
of Caribou, was leading a horse to water, 
Friday afternoon, when the animal 
reared on his hind legs, and in coming 
down the cork of one shoe cut a gash 
one and one-half inches in length and 
clear to the skull just above the boy’s 
right eye. The boy was knocked over 
very quickly but was not seriously in- 
jured, and after having his wound 
dressed, was able to be about as usual. 

The 9-years-old son of Lucien Oakes of 
Rangeley was playing with a dynamite 
cap, it exploded and filled his face with 
powder. 

Walter Sawyer of Phillips, while fish- 
ing one vn f last week, fell from a rock 
upon which he was standing and was 
badly bruised, but no bones broken. He 
has been confined to the house, but is 
now getting better. 

Mrs. B. R. Fields of Rockport met 
with asad mishap last week, mistaking 
a bottle of ammonia for camphor, which 
she used fora throat gargle, poisoning 
her throat badly. At#this writing it is 
still quite serious, ugh improving 
somewhat. 

Alphonse Malet of St. Joseph, P. Q., 
while bathing at Livermore Falls, Wed- 
nesday, received a cramp and was 
drowned. The body was recovered. 

Margaret, a little daughter of Mr. 
Goding, of Shaw, Goding & Co., fell 
from a seat in an apple tree at her 
father’s cottage on Great Diamond island 
one day last week, and sustained a com- 
pound fracture of.one arm above the el- 
bow. 

Peter Foley, aged 22 years, an employé 
at the Portland gas works, fell through 
a hole in Deek’s wharf, Wednesday morn- 
ing, while intoxicated, and was drowned. 

Edgar Laighton, aged 18 years, son of 
George and Cora Laighton of Perry, 
while bathing at East Bay, was seized 
with cramps and drowned. 

Three serious accidents happened in 
North Carmel last week. R. H. Mec- 
Laughlin was badly bruised by being 
run over by his mowing machine, while 
attempting to stop his runaway horses. 
Mrs. John Marston, aged about 45, was 
thrown from a horse rake and broke her 
right leg. Charles Murphy, aged about 
13, broke his arm in falling, after a jump 





over a fence. 





GLENWOOD 


RANGES 
COOKING EASY. 


WEIR STOVE COMPANY, TAUNTON, MASS. 
Agents in All Prominent Cities and 





MAKE 


THREE COLD MEDALS. 








Towns In New England. 











YES 


The New England Fair’s 
at Portland, Me, 


eee 


August 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21, 96. 


Live Stock equalling or exceeding that 
of last year, now entered. 327 horses 
nominated to compete in the fifteen 
races. Sanborn’s French Coaching stud 
and Hood’s Jersey Cattle and Berkshire 
Swine are coming. Johnson, the world’s 

champion Bicyclist, Macdonald, Weinig, 
and several French and English experts 
come direct from Europe to race here. 
Eddy and Lampson vie in flying machines, 
kites and various air vehicles. Prof. and 
Madam La Roux make daily balloon as- 
censions and parachute jumps. Col. 


Brigham, Olive Thorne Miller and advo- 
cates of good roads, deliver addresses. 
City Hall replete with high class exhibits. 
The leading bands in the State engaged. All the novelties secured. 


Remember, everything and everybody attends the New England Fair. 





Market, 


fee Bargains in Regular Goods| 
Best $1.50 Ladies’ Button and Lace Boots in the 











A $3.00 Button and Lace Ladies’ Boot for $1.97, 


20th Century, Tailor Made, all widths A to E. 


$1.50 White Canvas Oxfords for 75¢, 


Every customer receives a beautiful present of silver- 
ware after purchasing a certain amount. 


We give you more for $1.00 than any other firm in Maine, and our goods we guarantee to 


be the best th 


at money can buy. 
The leaders for low prices and style, 


ASKELL BROS. 


SOLE ACENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED CRAWFORD SHOE. 


I1S2 Water St., 


Augusta, Me. 





The 


Maine 
State 


DIRIGO! 





See the Grange Parade, Maine Military Pa- 
rade, Floral Parade, Bicycle Parade, Great Fish 
Exhibit, Edison’s Marvelous Vitascope, Herds, 
Flocks, Crops and Products in quantity. Hood’s 





. Celebrated Jerseys (on exhibition). Balloon As- 
Fai rs cension Daily. Machinery in operation. Greater ex- { 

hibition and attractions thanever. Trotting, pacing, 

Lew- Running, and Bicycle Races unequalled. Excur- 2 
sion trains and rates from everywhere, to return 

iston after the races. 3 
, Exhibition entries close Aug. 15th, Races Aug. 22. 

Me. 4 











G. M. TWITCHELL, Sec’y, Augusta, Me. 
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Your Potato rofits 


can be increased by quick, accurate sorting. 
The ‘‘Champion’’ is better in a dozen ways 
than any other potato sorter. Sorts faster 
and easier—on a new principle. Simple, 
practical, durable. Every potato grower 
should send for the book that describes and 
illustrates the 


CHAMPION POTATO SORTER 


It’s mailed free to anyone that writes for it. 
American Road Machine Co., Kennett Square, Pa. 
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VICKER 


scy thes, 
sSsSnathes, 
Hand Rakes, 


AYING TOOLS. 


Etorse Rakes, 
Eiorse F*"orks, 

Cordage. 
And a general line of repairs at 


Will C. Miller’s 


NEW HARDWARE STORE. 
¥ BLOCK, WATER STREET, AUGUSTA, ME. 








Can’t harm 


CRAY 





three times as far as Paris Green or Lon- 
don Purple, and acts in half the time. 


it, will send free 5 ib. can to at least 
two farmers in each county. 


60c. for 5 Ib. can or 8c.a Ib. in 10, 20, 30, 
40, 60 lb. cans; 5 lbs. make 1 barrel of 
spray for field, or 2 bbls. for garden 
Slants 


National Mining and Milling Co., 
5 East Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 


CITY OF AUGUSTA. 


iT 
BILLS 


all kinds of insects. Gray Mineral Ash, 
a wonderfu : 
to all plant destroying pests. It 


Collector’s Notice. 


Notice is hereby given that the taxes as- 
sessed on the polls and estates of the city of 
Augusta for the year 1896, were committed to 
J.R. Townsend, Collector of said city on the 
13th day of June, 1896. That by a vote of the 
City Council of said city, said taxes are due 
and payable to said Collector, on or before the 
19th day of September, 1896, and that an 
abatement or discount of five per cent. will 
be allowed on_ all taxes assessed for the year 
1896, which shall be voluaterily paid to sai 
collector on or before the 20th day of August 
1896, and interest will be added to all of said 
taxes remaining unpaid September 19th, 
1896, from that date. . 

R. Townsenp, Collector. 
10033 


1 new product, is sure death 
‘08s 


man or beast. To introduce 


MINERAL ASH. 
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J We offer for sale several sons and 


grandsons of Fancy’s Harry 7th 
24886. 


New England. Twoare ready for 
service. For prices and 
; BB, So. Vassal 

35tf 
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FOR SALE. 


Augusta, June 16, 1896. 
5 Patent LEVEL-TREAD 
HEEBNER’S iorse- a 


With SPEED RECULATOR. 
For 1, 2 and 3 Horses. 43 





tested 


The sire of seven. tes 
bull in 


hters, and peer of any 


igrees, 
ro, Me. 


ANT Threshic 


Warranted. d and EnsilageCutters, Feed 
BHBEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, 
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WILLIAMSON & BURLEIGH, 
Counselors at Law. 
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ELIXi R Over Granite Bank, 





Best for Children 
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Augusta, Me. 
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Poetry. 


Our Story Geller. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
DOWN BY THE SOUNDING SEA. 


BY G. E. NEWCOMB. 


How well I remember the very day 
When I and my schoolmate both ran away, 
And we had a big time, we truants at play, 
Down by the sounding sea. 
And we gathered dulse from off the rocks, 
Where the wild ducks gather in countless 
flocks, 
Down by the sounding sea. 


And we gathered abundance of pretty shells 
From off the rocks where the great tide 
swells, 
Which we held to our ears till they’d ring like 
bells, 
Or roar like the sounding sea. 
And with a big stick did the lobsters jerk 
From the holes in the rocks where they used 
to lurk, 
Down by the sounding sea. 


Yes, we had a big time by the sounding sea, 

That afternoon, my comrade and me, 

Ané we were as happy as lambs could be, 
Down by the sounding sea. 

But some bird of the air, gave us away, 

And told of the truants they saw at play, 
Down by the sounding sea. 


But ah! the next morning we had to cry, 
For we saw blood in the schoolmaster’s eye, 
And we danced to the tune of the sweet 
Ki-yi— 
For our trip to the sounding sea. 
And our good parents, they called us bad, 
And turned us over to the schoolmaster’s 


gad— 
Both poor little Billy and me. 


But never, oh never, could we forget 
Of our trip to the sea and how we got wet; 
And the welts on our back, I can feel them 


yet, 
When I think of the sounding sea. 
But al] of our sorrows soon passed away 
Like the cloud and the storm on that summer 
day 
That we went to the sounding sea. 


But in after years, when Billy had grown 
To be a big man with a mind of his own, 
He went off to sea and left me alone 
Down by the sounding sea. 
But sad were the tears I was forced to shed 
When I learned that poor Billy was cold and 
dead,— 
He was drowned in the sounding sea. 


Now I never approach the cold sea shore 
But I shudder to hear the wild waves roar, 
And think of the happy days of yore 
Down by the sounding sea. 
And he left me forever to wander alone, 
While he sleeps where the wild waves heave 
and moan, 
Down by the sounding sea. 





WE HAVE 8UCH A LITTLE WAY TO GO 


They are such dear familiar feet 

That go along the path with ours, 
Feet fast or slow—trying to keep pace. 
If they mistake, 

Or tread upon some flower 

That we would have taken to our breast, 
Or bruise some reed— 

Or crush our hope, until it bleed, 

We may be mute, 

Not turning quickly to impute 

Grave fault, for they and we 

Have such a little way to go, 

Can be together such a little while 
Along the way, 

We will be patient while we may. 


So many little faults we find, 

We see them—for not blind is love, 
Weseethem .. butif youandI 
Remember them some bye and bye, 
They will not be faults then, 

Grave faults, to you and me, 

But just odd ways, mistakes or even less, 
Remembrances to bless. 


Days change so many things— 

Yes, Home; we see so differently, in 
Suns and showers. 

Mistaken words to-night, 

May be cherished by to-morrow’s light, 
We may be patient—for we know 
There’s such a little way to go. 


‘ST. MICHAEL THE WEIGHER — 


Stood the tall archangel weighing 
All man’s dreaming, doing, saying, 
All the failure and the pain, 

All the triumph and the gain 

In the unimagined years, 

Full of hopes, more full of tears, 
Bince old Adam's hopeless eyes 
Backward searched for paradise, 
And, instead, the flame blade saw 
Of inexorable law. 


Waking, I beheld him there, 
With his fire gold, flickering hair, 
In his blinding armor stand, 
And the scales were in his hand. 
Mighty were they and full well thoy could 
poise both heaven and hell. 
“Angel,’’ asked I humbly then, 
“Weighest thou the souls of men? 
That thirte office is, I know.” 
“‘Nay,’’ he answered me, ‘‘not sa. 
But I weigh the hope of man 
Bince the power of choice began 
In the world, of good or ill.” 
Then I waited and was still 


In one scale I saw him place 

All the glories of our race— 

Cups that lit Belshazzar’s feast, 
Gems, the lightning of the east, 
Kublai’s scepter, Cesar's sword, 
Many a poet’s golden word, 

Many a skill of science, vain 

To make men as gods again. 

In the other scale he threw 
Things regardless, outcast, few, 
Martyr ash, arena sand, 

Of St. Francis’ cord a strand, 
Beechen cups of men whose need 
Fasted that the poor might feed, 
Disillusions and despairs 

Of young saints with grief grayed haisa, 
Broken hearts that brake for man. 


Marvel through my pulses ran 
Seeing then the beam divine 
Swiftly on this hand decline, 
While earth's splendor and renown 
Mounted light as thistle down. 
—James Russell Lowell 








AN IMPRESSION. 
A wind swept sky, 
The waste of moorland stretching to the west, 
The sea, low moaning in a strange unrest— 
A sea gull’s cry. 


Washed by the tide, 

The rocks lie sullen in the waning light; 

The foam breaks in long strips of hungry white, 
Dissatisfied. 


Above, around, 
Thunderous calm of drought that kills and 


sears ; 
Bilence, in travail, waiting birth of teara— 
No conscious sound. 


Only the stir 
Of some small insect life within the land; 
The lapping of the waves upon the sand, 
A corncrake’s whir. 


Upon the hill 
The gorse seems thirsting for the rain; afar, 
Low poised on the horizon line, one star 
Shines, lonely still. 
—May Bateman in Temple Bar. 





THE NOVELIST. 


The man with a head for a tale, 
Who trusts to his fancy for bread, 

Will find even fancy bread fail 
When he hasn’t a tale in his head. 


When he has, he must toil on his plot 
With an “Ah, but this writing is woe!” 
And envy his easier lot 
Who works on his plot with a hoe. 


What wonder an author should mope 
When (the metaphor’s simple and neat) 

He must “‘climb on his head” in the hope 
That he one day may fall on his feet! 





A QUEER ADVENTURE 


It happened about seven years ago. I 
had been transacting some business in 
London, and was returning by the after- 
noon mail to my home in the country. 
Being the only occupant of the carriage 
in which I rode, I broke the tedium of 
the journey by. reading, in the dim light 
of the chill December day, some of the 
several periodicals with which I had 
furnished myself at the bookstall pre- 
vious to my departure from the station. 

The papers at that time were full of 
accounts respecting some startling out- 
rages committed just previously by a 
band of desperate Nihilists, who, in 
their own particular manner, were levy- 
ing war upon civilization in a well 
known European capital. The reports 
were alarmingly graphic, and an air of 
insecurity was engendered by reading 
them, for rumor had it that the rami- 
fications of these champions of assassi- 
nation were well nigh limitless, extend- 
ing into other lands besides their own, 
and it was plainly hinted that England 
was shortly to receive a special share of 
their attentions. 

I read on until the growing darkness 
rendered the operation too difficult to be 
longer indulged in, and then mused upon 
what I had read until, half my journey 
being accomplished, it became necessary 
for mé to change my train. With a quar- 
ter of an hour to spare, I entered the 
buffet attached to the station at which 
I had stopped, with the object of obtain- 
ing some needed refreshment. Having 
eaten nothing since breakfast, I was 
bungry, and looked round for something 
substantial wherewith to appease my ap- 
petite. 

The only available thing besides the 
usual sandwich was a German sausage, 
which I began to tackle without the 
least compunction. Although not an edi- 
ble that,I usually indulge in—to be cor- 
rect, I had never before tasted it—the 
inelegant polony seemed to my sharpen- 
ed palate quite toothsome food, and I 
ate vigorously, and felt, as I believed, 
all the better for it when the time came 
to resume my journey. 

I had a companion this time, a man 
who, like myself, was closely wrapped, 
and who occupied the seat directly oppo- 
site to the corner one in which I placed 
myself. In his hand I noticed that he 
carried a small, oblong parcel, incased 
in brown paper and tied with a strip of 
thin string, so arranged as to forma 
loop for the fingers that held it. 

On starting my fellow traveler made 
afew commonplace remarks about the 
weather, and later on, with an air of 
decided sociability, offered me his flask. 
I am aware that it is not ordinarily ad- 
visable to accept hospitality in this way 
from a stranger, and it is a thing I al- 
ways set my face against, but in this in- 
stance I broke through my custom and 
took the proffered drink, and then, draw- 
ing my wraps closely around me, snug- 
gled into my corner and tried to make 
myself comfortable for the rest of the 
ride. 

I had not been long thus ensconced 
when a kind df drowsy stupor began to 
creep over me, which steadily increased, 
despite repeated efforts on my part to 
shake it off. AsIsat in this semicon- 
scious state my thoughts reverted to the 
nihilistic literature I had been reading, 
and instantly it occurred to me that the 
brandy I had been drinking was drug- 
ged. The thought was not a pleasant 
one,and, somewhat alarmed by it, I made 
a further attempt to rouse myself from 
the lethargy into which I was falling, 
but without snocess. Suddenly I lost 
consciousness entirely, and everything 
became a blank. 

It was only for a few moments, how- 
ever, for my senses returned as quickly 
as they had left me, although my power 
of action was quite gone. I seemed like 
a@ person under the influence of some 
mesmeric speM, from which there was no 
escape. In this condition my gaze in- 
ptinctively turned to my companion, and 
I noticed, as I thought, a mysterious 
change in his appearance. His complex- 
ion had assumed a malignant air, his 
eyes wore a wild look and round his 
mouth there curled a cunning smile. 

As I sat watching him, he began to 
undo the parcel in his hands, and draw- 
ing away the paper in which it was in- 
closed exposed to view a box*apparently 
made of tin. A little hinged door on one 
of its sides, which he presently opened, 
showed that the interior was filled with 
a species of clockwork arrangement, and 
instinctively I guessed that the thing I 
beheld was one of those diabolical in- 
ventions which have come to be known 
by the term of infernal machines. 

On beholding this horrible engine of 
destruction, which, for aught I knew, 
might be fused ready for its dreadful 
work, my first thought was to stretch 
out my hand for the communication 
cord, and, by stopping the train, let the 
authorities know the manner of man 
they were carrying; but, on attempting 
to rise, I found that my limbs utterly 


-| refased their office, and I was as help- 


less as though I had been bound hand 
and foot. My companion, ‘evidently di- 
vining my intention, spoke: 

**You are powerless to move,’’ he said, 
addressing me. ‘‘The potion imbibed 
from my flask is a special decoction 
which will prevent action on your part 
for some time to come. So sit still and 
listen! You know, doubtless, what this 
is,’’ he continued, pointing to the box, 
which he had placed on the seat beside 
him, ‘‘and most likely you guess what 
Iam at the same time. In case you do 
not, I will tell you at once that I am 
one of that noble band who have for 
their object in life the emancipation of 
= from the tyranny of author- 

ty!” 

‘In other words, you are a nihilist— 
a dynamitard?’’ I suggested. 

**Use those terms if you like,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘There is nothing in a name. 
Acts are the things whereby men are 
judged. Hear what I have to say! The 
society to which I belong has decreed 
the immediate doom of an authoritative 
rule, and with that object has dispatch- 
ed emissaries far and wide to carry ont 
its behests. A big blow is shortly to be 
struck, and there is not a country in the 
whole of Europe which will escape it. 
Russia, Germany, Austria, France, all 
are condemned, and even England, the 
vaunted home of the free, is not to be 
exempt. At the present moment there 

9 picked men, armed with the most 
deadly bombs, in London itself, await- 
ing the signal to commence. One more 
worker is required, and Iam commis- 
sioned to find some one to supply the 
want. I have done so, and my choice 
falls upon you!’’ 

I started in my seat at these words, 





uttered in a fiercely earnest tone. He 
conc]uded : 

“You; yes, you must become one of 
us; must enroll yourself under the ban- 
ner of emancipation, and strike a blow 
for liberty !’’ 

**And what if I fefuse?’’ I inquired, 
as quietly as my excitement would al- 
low. He leaned forward and hissed rath- 
er than spoke in my ear: ’ 

“If you will not do this, then you 
yourself are doomed! Mark me, unless 
you join our ranks you will never leave 
this train alive!"’ 

‘“‘Who will prevent me?’’ I asked, 
again making a vain endeavor to rise. 

**I will!’’ he shouted fiercely. 

“I defy you!’’ I exclaimed, with a 
firmness I did not really feel, thinking 
that a determined attitude might possi- 
bly overawe him, for assassins are in- 
variably cowards. I was mistaken in my 
man, however, for on hearing my words 
he put his hand under the cloak that en- 
veloped him and drew forth a poniard, 
the sharp pointed edge of which he felt 
critically with the tip of his finger. 

‘*I will give you one minute in which 
to consider your decision,’’ he said, 
‘fand if at the end of that time yon re- 
main obdurate, then this blade goes 
straightway through your heart!’’ 

In order, I suppose, to amuse himself 
during the interval, he pricked several 
holes with the point of the instrument in 
his arm just above the wrist, from each 
of which the blood squirted in small, 
purple jets, showing how sharp was the 
weapon’s edge. Ina little while he said: 

“The time is up! What say you 
now ?’’ 

‘*What I said before,’’ I replied. ‘‘Do 
your worst !’’ 

Instantly he sprang to his feet and 
clutched me by the throat. 

**Coward!’’ I cried, half choking as I 
was, and struggling in his iron grasp. 

The epithet seemed to madden him, 
for his face became livid with sudden 
rage, his eyes glared wildly and his 
breath came in thick and hurried gasps. 

**You shall never say that again !’’ he 
shouted, tightening his hold till the 
blood swelled up in my face and my 
eyes seemed ready to fly from their 
sockets. 

With the energy of despair I made one 
final attempt to recover my power of ac- 
tion and felt that I was succeeding. The 
effect of the potion was evidently work- 
ing off, and with use returning to my 
limbs I realized that now was my time. 
Concentrating all the strength I had in- 
to one tremendous effort, I managed to 
free myself from his grip and immedi- 
ately closed with him. We struggled 
violently together for a few seconds, 
neither gaining the mastery, and then I 
stumbled and we both fell tothe ground, 
he uppermost. It seemed that my hour 
was come, for in his hand he held the 
deadly weapon. As I saw the gleaming 
blade descend in one swift stroke, I 
raised my voice and shouted: 

a 7 * * a ” 

‘*Tickets, please! All tickets ready !’’ 

It was the summons of the collector. 
I rubbed my eyes and looked around. 
There was my fellow traveler sitting 
quietly on the seat opposite,/regarding 
me with an amused expression on his 
face. 

‘*Been sleeping?’’ he queried as my 
gaze caught his. 

**T suppose I have,’' was my hazy re- 
ply. 

‘‘And dreaming, too,’’ he added, 
with asmile. ‘‘Unpleasantly I should 
guess by your manner!’’ 

It was so. The substantial repast of 
which I had partaken had been the 
means of bringing on a heavy slumber 
which lasted right on to my journey’s 
end, and the fearful adventure through 
which I had been passing was not, as I 
had imagined it, a thing of reality, but 
only a horrid nightmare, engendered 
by the reception of a mass of indigesti- 
ble food into a constitutionally dyspep- 
tic stomach. 

My companioy of course was no more 
a nibilist than I’was. The only fusible 
article inside his brown paper parcel was 
a box containing a hundred choice ci- 
gars, and his flask, he assured me, held 
nothing more injurious to the system 
than a quantity of fine old cognac. 

AsI related to him the experience 
through which I had gone, he indulged 
in a hearty laugh, and while I could not 
refrain from joining him, even at my 
own expense, I inwardly registered a 
vow togive German sausage a very wide 
berth for the future.—London Tit-Bits. 


VENUS ANNODOMINI. 


She had nothing todo with No. 18 
in the Braccio Nuovo of the Vatican, be- 
tween Visconti’s ‘‘Ceres’’ and ‘‘The God 
of the Nile.’’ She was purely an Indian 
deity—an Anglo-Indian deity, that is 
to say—and we called her the Venus 
Annodomini, to distinguish her from 
other Annodominis of the same everlast- 
ing order. There was a legend among 
the hills that she had once been young, 
but no living man was prepared to come 
forward and say boldly that the legend 
Was true. 

Men rode up to Simla and staid and 
went away, and made their name, and 
did their life’s work, and returned 
again to find the Venus Annodomini ex- 
actly as they left her. She was as im- 
mutable as the hills, but not quite so 
green. All that a girl of 18 could do in 
the way of riding, walking, dancing, 
picnicking and overexertion generally, 
the Venus Annodomini did, and showed 
no sign of fatigue or trace of weariness. 

Besides perpetual youth, she had dis- 
covered, men said, the secret of perpetual 
health, and her fame spread about the 
land. From a mere woman she grew to 
be an institution, insomuch that no 
young man could be said to be proper- 
ly formed who had not at some time or 
another worshiped at the shrine of the 
Venus Annodomini. 

There was no one like her, though 
there were many imitations. Six years 
in her eyes were no more than six 
months to ordinary women, and ten 
made less visible impression on her 
than a week’s fever on an ordinary 
woman. Every one adored her, and in 
return she was pleasant and courteous 
to nearly every one. Youth had been a 
habit of hers for so long that she could 
not part with it—never realized, in fact, 
the necessity of parting with it—and 
took for ber more chosen associates 
young people. 

Among the worshipers of the Venus 
Annodomini was ‘‘Young’’ Gayerson. 
**Very Young’’ Gayerson, he was callec 
to distinguish him from his father 
‘*Young’’ Gayerson, a Bengal civilian, 
who affected the customs—as he had 
the heart—of youth. ‘‘Very Young’’ 
Gayerson was not content to worship 
placidly and for form’s sake, as the 
other young men did, or to accept a 
ride or a dance, or a talk from the 
Venus Annodomini in a properly hum 








ble and thankful spirit. He was exact- 
ing, and therefore the Venus Anno- 
domini repressed him. 

He worried himself nearly sick in a 
futile sort of way over her, and his de- 
votion and earnestness made him ap- 
pear either shy or boisterous or rude, as 
his mood might vary, by the side of the 
older men who with him bowed before 
the Venus Annodomini. She was sorry 
for him. He reminded her of a lad 
who, three and twenty years ago, had 
professed a boundless devotion for ber, 
and for whom in return she had felt 
something more than a week’s weak- 
ness. But that lad had fallen away and 
married another woman less than a 
year after he had worshiped her, and 
the Venus Annodomini had almost— 
not quite—forgotten his name. 

‘*Very Young’’ Gayerson had the 
same big blue eyes and the same way of 
pouting his under lip when he was ex- 
cited or troubled. But the Venus Anno- 
domini checked him sternly none the 
less. Too much zeal was a thing that 
she did not approve of, preferring in- 
stead a tempered ahd sober tendeérness. 

**Very Young’’ Gayerson was miser- 
able, and took no trouble to conceal his 
wretchedness. He was in the army—a 
line regiment, I think, but am not cer- 
tain—and since his face was a looking 
glass and his forehead an open book, by 
reason of his innocence, his brothers in 
arms made his life a burden to him and 
imbittered his naturally sweet disposi- 
tion. 

No one except ‘‘ Very Young’’ Gayer- 
son, and he never told his views, knew 
how old *‘Very Young’’ Gayerson be- 
lieved the Venus Annodomini to be. 
Perhaps he thought her five and twenty, 
or perhaps she told him that she was 
this age. ‘‘Very Young’’ Gayerson 
would have forded the Gugger in flood 
to carry her lightest word, and had im- 
plicit faith in her. Every one liked 
him, and every one was sorry when they 
saw him so bound a slave of the Venus 
Annodomini. 

Every one, too, admitted that it was 
not her fault, for the Venus Annodomini 
differed from Mys. Hauksbee and Mrs. 
Reiver in this particular—she never 
moved a finger to attract any one, but, 
like Ninon de 1’Enclos, all men were 
attracted to her. One could admire and 
respect Mrs. Hauksbee, despise and 
avoid Mrs. Reiver, but one was forced 
to adore the Venus Annodomini. 

‘*Very Young’’ Gayerson’s papa held 
a division or acollectorate or something 
administrative in an unpleasant part of 
Bengal—full of babus who edited news- 
papers proving that ‘‘Young’’ Gayer- 
son was a Nero, and a Scylla, and a 
Charybdis, and in addition to the 
babus there was a good deal of dysen- 
tery and cholera abroad for nine months 
of the year. ‘‘Young’’ Gayerson—he 
was about five and forty—rather liked 
babus—they amused him—but he objedt- 
ed to dysentery, and when he could get 
away went to Darjiling for the most 
part. This particular season he fancied 
that he would come up to Simla and see 
his boy. 

The boy was not altogether pleased. 
He told the Venus Annodomini that his 
father was coming up, and she flushed 
a little, and said that she should be de- 
lighted to make his acquaintance. Then 
she looked long and thoughtfully at 
‘*Very Young’’ Gayerson, because she 
was very, very sorry for him, and he 
Was a very, very big idiot. 

‘“‘My daughter is coming out in a 
fortnight, Mr. Gayereon,’’ she said. 

**Your what?’’ said he. 

‘‘Daughter,’’ said the Venus Anno- 
domini. ‘‘She’s been out fora year at 
home already, and I want her to seea 
little of India. She is 19, and a very 
sensible, nice girl, I believe.’’ 

‘*Very Young’’ Gayerson, who was a 
short 22 years old, nearly fell out of his 
chair with astonishment, for he had 
persisted in believing, against all belief, 
in the youth of the Venus Annodomini. 
She, with her back to the curtained 
window, watched the effect of her sen- 
tences and smiled. 

‘“*Very Young’’ Gayerson’s papa 
came up 12 days later, and had not been 
in Simla four and twenty hours before 
two men, old acquaintances of his, had 
told him how ‘‘Very Young’’ Gayerson 
had been conducting himself. 

‘*Young’’ Gayerson laughed a good 
deal, and inquired who the Venus An- 
nodomini might be (which proves that 
he had been living in Bengal where no- 
body knows anything except the rate of 
exchange). Then he said, ‘‘ Boys will be 
boys,’’ and spoke to his son about the 
matter. ‘‘Very Young’’ Gayerson said 
that he felt wretched and unhappy, and 
**Young’’ Gayerson said that he repent- 
ed of having helped to bring a fool into 
the world. He suggested that his son 
had better cut his leave short and go 
down to his duties. This led to an 
unfilial answer, and relations were 
strained, until ‘‘Young’’ Gayerson de- 
manded that they should call on the 
Venus Annodomini. ‘‘Very Young’’ 
Gayerson went with his papa, feeling 
somehow uncomfortable and small 

The Venus Annodomini received them 
graciously, and ‘*Young’’ Gayerson 
said: ‘‘By Jove! It’s Kitty!’ ‘‘Very 
Young’’ Gayereon would have listened 
for an explanation if his time had not 
been taken up with trying to talk toa 
large, handsome, quiet, well dressed 
girl—introduced to him by the Venus 
Annodomini as her daughter. She was 
far older in manner, style and repose 
than ‘‘Very Young’’ Gayerson, and as 
he realized this thing he felt sick. 

Presently he heard the Venus Anno- 
domini saying: 

**Do you know that your son is one of 
my most devoted admirers?”’ 

‘*I don’t wonder,’’ said ‘‘Young’’ 
Gayerson. Here he raised his voice: 
“He follows his father’s footsteps. 
Didn’t I worship the ground you trod 
on ever so long ago, Kitty? And you 
haven’t changed since then. How 
strange it all seems !’’ 

‘Very Young’’ Gayerson said noth- 
ing. His conversation with the daughter 
of the Venus Annodomini was through 
the rest of the call fragmentary and dis- 
jointed. 

* s* * * + 

**At 5 tomorrow, then,’’ said the Ve- 
aus Annodomini. ‘‘And mind you are 
punctual.”’ 

“At 5 punctually,’’ said ‘‘ Young’’ 
Gayerson. ‘‘You can lend your old fa- 
ther a horse, I dare say, youngster, can’t 
you? I’m going fora ride tomorrow 
afternoon. ’’ 

“*Certainly,’’ said ‘‘Very Young”’ 
Gayerson. ‘‘I am going down tomorrow 
morning. My ponies are at your service, 
sir. ”” 

The Venus Annodomini looked at 
him across the half light of the room, 
and her big gray eyes filled with mois- 
ture. She rose and shook hands with 
him. 

‘*Goodby, Tom,’’ whispered the Ve- 
pus Annodomini.—Rudyard Kipling. 





A FIGHT FOR A GIRL. 


A faint yellow light still lingered in 
the west, although the moon was shin- 
ing. It was a hot night; not a breath of 
air stirred:the stiff limbs of the yucca 
trees or the fiery cactus blooms. The 
stifling heat still seemed to radiate from 
the baked sides of the small adobe 
houses, and the sandy soil was uncom- 
fortable to walk upon, although the sun 
had been down an hour. 

The town was just beginning to show 
signs of life. Any one arriving there be- 
tween the hours of 10 in the morning 
and 6 at night would feel assured that 
the place was deserted. Doors and shut- 
ters were closed, and the fierce rays of 
the sun beat down from the burnished 
blue Arizona skies with malignant clee, 
holding undisputed sway. At sundown, 
however, humanity began to assert it- 
self. Not that it was much cooler, but 
the terrible, blinding glare was gone. 
Men appeared on the one long, strag- 
gling street, clad in cotton shirts and 
trousers, the former turned back from 
the throat as far as possible. Ponies 
came loping across the trails from the 
nearest camps with their swarthy riders, 
and lights began to flare in the saloons 
and gambling tents. Sounds of voices 
were heard, too—true, mostly in oaths 
and coarse jokes, but they were buman 
—and on this particular night came the 
wheezy wail of a fiddle and the livelier 
rattle of a banjo from the upper floor of 
the single two story building in the 
place, a rough structure of* unpainted 
pine boards, with the words ‘‘Hank’s 
Hotel’’ in large black letters over the 
door. 

A dance was evidently in progress, 
for several ponies were tethered to the 
yucca trees in front, and out on the still 
night air came the sound of a man’s 
voice shouting orders. 

Inside the room it was hot and un- 
comfortable, made more so by the light 
of half a dozen lamps. There were per- 
haps 30 men and one third as many 
women, the former cowboys in high 
boots and tucked in trousers, or red 
shirted miners from the camps 20 miles 
away in the mountains, and all had 
pistols or knives gleaming in their 
belts. The women were brazen, puinted 
things, who had drifted here when they 
were ‘‘down on their luck,’’ and staid 
because their sex was such a rarity that 
they were tolerated. 

‘‘A hard crowd,’’ thought Jack De- 
vore as he leaned against the door idly 
watching the dancers. ‘‘All of them 
toughened with crime, and all of them 
show it, unless it’s that one over there,”’ 
and his eyes rested on a young girl who 
had just finished dancing, and stood 
leaning against the wall panting and 
exhausted. 

Jack Devore, in spite of his travels 
and dangerous life, did not show his 
42 years. Looking at him one would 
take him for a gentleman of quiet and 
retiring tastes. He was remarkably 
handsome, of the blond type, and 
dressed in excellent taste. He spoke 
good Spanish and purest English, had a 
knowledge of Shakespeare that many a 
scholar might well envy, possessed a 
tenor voice that would have made his 
fortune on the operatic stage, and a pair 
of eyes that would win one’s heart, they 
were so innocent and honest. Yet Jack 
Devore had been put down by more 
than one as an unmitigated villain. He 
was a professional gambler, and had 
broken more hearts and ruined more 
lives than any other man in California 
and Arizona. He was said to be utterly 
without pity, although some swore to 
the contrary. At any rate he was relent- 
less in his pursuit of an object, and a 
dead shot, two things which made him 
a man whom it would be unwise to 
offend. 

He was well aware of the furtive 
glances which were cast in his direction 
as he lounged against the door. It 
pleased him to hear the respectful in- 
vitations to dance which he received, 
but he felt no desire to join them—Jack 
Devore was rather fastidious in his 
tastes, and touching one of the painted 
women was out of the question, but the 
girl at whose face his eyes had stupped 
was different. 

**You might look from the City of 
Mexico to San Francisco,’’ he mused, 
“and not find another face like hers,’’ 
and Jack was an excellent judge of 
beauty. 

She stood leaning against the wall in 
a posture which brought out every line 
of her rounded figure, from the small 
foot tapping the floor in time to the 
groaning fiddle to the top of her saucy 
head. She wore a short cotton skirt of 
some coarse dark material, whilea large 
white kerchief, draped Mexican fashion, 
leaving her throat and arms bare, served 
for a bodice. Her hair, which fell in 
long black curls below her waist, was 
caught up at the left side of her head 
with a few brilliant cactus flowers; her 
teeth shone white through her parted 
lips, and her eyebrows met in a straight 
level line over a pair of glorious dark 
eyes. As if aware that some one was 
watching her, she stirred uncomfortably, 
and then, looking up, met Jack Devore’s 
gaze; for a moment she stared at him; 
then her eyes fell nervously. Thinking 
that this was a decided point in her favor, 
he roused himself and crossed the room 
to where she stood. 

‘Will you dance?’’ he said, in his 
musical voice. 

She gave him her hand, and he led her 
out on the floor. 

‘*What is your name?”’ he asked. 

**Inez,’’ she answered. ‘‘I—I am not 
like the rest,’’ and she looked at him 
half proudly, half apologetically. 

‘It is easy to see that,’’ he replied, 
*‘hmt not so easy to see why you are 
here.’’ He did not ask the question, but 
she answered it. 

**T hate the town,’’ she said bitterly, 
**but I can’t get away. My mother died 
here; she used to say her heart was 
broken. I wish I could leave it.’’ 

He looked down into her beautiful 
eyes, half smiling. ‘‘Would you go with 
me, sweetheart?’’ he asked idly. 

She looked up, startled and hesitating, 
but before she had time to answer the 
banjo music stopped with a discordant 
crash and a rude hand thrust them 
apart. Jack, turning sharply, found 
himself confronted by one of the musi- 
cians, whom he recognized as the su- 
perintendent of the Eaglebird mine. 

*“‘D—n you,’”’ the young fellow 
said savagely, ‘‘what do you want with 
her? She is the one pure thing in this 
ag hole, and you shall not touch 

Devore did not answer him, but 
turned toInez. ‘‘You have not answered 
me,’’ he said. ‘‘ Will you go?’’ 

She looked into his eyes, half hesitat- 
ing. He had taken a powerful hold on 
her, that he could see, and felt sure of 








victory, but she was flung to one side 
and his assailant’s knife gleamed in the 
air. For a moment the two glared at 
each other, while the other men crowd- 
ed around, silent and loath to interfere, 
but bound to see fair play. 

Inez sprang between them. 
Max, don’t!’’ she cried. 

The yourg man turned to her fiercely. 
**Choose !"’ he commanded. ‘‘ You know 
I love you and would give my life for 
you, but I’d rather see you dead thun 
have him touch you, and, by God, he 
shan’t!’’ 

She looked from one to the other, 
afraid and doubting. The violence of 
one terrified her, and the other was dif- 
ferent from any man she had ever known. 
The chances of a new life opened before 
her and dazzled her, yet Max had al- 
ways been kind and gentle. Both were 
waiting for her answer impatiently, and 
Devore’s hand was on his revolver. He 
Was not accustomed todefeat. She could 
not choose, and, womanlike, burst into 
tears. 

At this juncture Big Jim, proprietor 
of the Jack Pot saloon, saw fit to in- 
terfere. ‘‘Quit your bawlin now, Inez,”’ 
he ordered. ‘‘You’ve raised devil 
enough. You'd better square yourselves, 
boys, at 20 paces; a little cold lead’ll 
soon settle the difficulty.’’ And he 
laughed pleasantly as he marked off the 
distance with long strides, and the men 
took their places. A duel was the surest 
way, after all. 

Jack Devore took his aim with his 
customary coolness. In reality he cared 
little for the girl—but he was not used 
to being thwarted. He could easily kill 
the young fellow who stood opposite 
him, but the girl, where would it lead 
her? His face took on a more serious 
look than any one had ever seen there. 
When he had tired of her, as he surely 
must, what then? She was so different, 
could she ever sink to be one of those 
painted creatures? A curious impulse 
stirred him, and when Big Jim gave the 
word to fire he raised his arm and fired 
in the air, receiving at the same time a 
severe shock in his right arm. ‘‘I pass,’’ 
was all he said. 

When Jack Devore recovered his 
senses, he was lying on a rude couch and 
a woman sat beside him. As he opened 
his eyes, she leaned forward, and in the 
dim light he recognized her as one of 
the hangers on of the place. 

**Jack,’’ she said softly, ‘‘you know 
me, and I know you, and I reckon there 
ain’t much love lost, but I’m glad you 
didn’t shoot. You remember Lola?’’ 

Jack did, and he stirred uneasily. It 
had been hard to leave her, when he was 
forced to leave Sacramento, she was s0 
pretty, and did not speak much Eng- 
lish, and she had followed him all the 
way from Mexico. Poor Lola! 

‘*Yes,’’ he answered shortly. 

**Because,’’ the woman went on, ‘“‘I 
knew her. She died here. She loved 
you, Jack Devore, and Inez is her daugh- 
ter, hers and—yours.”’ 

There was silence for a long time. 
Then, as it began to grow oppressive, 
Jack said, in a strangely softened voice: 

**Does she—does Inez know it?’’ 

**No,’’ the other answered. 

**Don’t tell her, then,’’ he said. 
*“*And say, Rose’’—he reached into his 
pocket and painfully produced $600 in 
bills—‘‘give her this, and tell her to 
marry that feller, and get out. You'll 
do it?’’ 

**Yes,’’ answered the woman. ‘‘ Any- 
thing else, Jack?"’ 

**Yes,’’ was the quiet reply. ‘I’m 
going. Get me my pony, Rose, likea 
good girl.’’ 

Half an hour later the sound of gal- 
loping hoofs was heard growing fainter 
and fainter out on the moonlit mesa.— 
Beatrice Bellido de Luna in San Fran- 
cico Argonaut. 


**Don’t, 





Rules For Dining Out. 

The man who would dine out often 
and attend to his business, too, must 
lay down four rules for himeelf and 
obey them: 

He must eat very little, and only of 
the solids that are placed before him. 

He must drink very little. 

He must smoke very little. 

He must never, never eat a late sup- 
per. 

Happy the man who does obey them! 
He learns the best thoughts of the best 
people in the free conversation before 
dinner, in conversation during dinner 
and in that most delighftul conversa- 
tion after dinner. He learns public sen- 
timent, he puts himself in touch with 
publicthought. Ata dinner, with agree- 
able and clever people around the board, 
@man learns more than he would by a 
month of study.—Chauncey M. Depew. 

Adversity has been considered aa the 
state in which a man most easily be- 
comes acquainted with himself, particu- 
larly being free from flatterers. —John- 
son. 


Earls take precedence of the younger 
sons of dukes of the blood royal. 












When a baby comes 
into this world he is 
going to have a struggle 
to keep his foothold in 
the difficult places of 
life, and battle against 
the misfortunes that 
will probably beset him. 
No matter how well off 
his parents may be, they 
can’t insure him against 
misfortune. The best 
they can do is to start 
him with a good, | 
healthy, vigorous constitution. 

A mother who wants to bequeath her baby 
a@ good store of strength and hardihood 
ought to keep herself in the best physical 
condition during the time her little one is 
expected. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion has been a wonderful blessing to moth- 
ers and their children. It gives strength to 
the special organism concerned in matera 
ity; it purifies the system and imparts 
healthful vitality to the nerve-centres. It 
makes the coming of baby safe and com- 

rativel inless. 
mt is oly medicine in the world de- 
signed by a regularly graduated physician 
and skilled specialist to cure all weaknesses 
and diseases of the feminine organism. 

W. R. Malcolm, Esq., of Knobel, Clay Co., Ark., 
writes: ‘My wife for perhaps four months pre- 
vious to the birth of our child took the * Favorite 
Prescription.’ This strengthened her entire sys- 
tem, and child-birth, to her, was very casy, be- 
ing attended with little pain. Our beby Ruth 1s 
13 months old and she had pevrcr deen sick a day. 
not so much as had the colic; she is hearty and 
stout, and pretty as a picture—pretty because she 
is healthy. and we very much blame Dr. Pierce's 


teas Golden Medical Discov- 
ery, the ‘ Favorite Prescription’ and the ‘ Pleas- 
ant Pellets’ in our home and use them. We have 
been married most three years and I have called 
a physician into my family but one time—at 
birth of our baby.” . slit 
If all the maladies due to constipation 
were taken out of medical books, there 
would be little left ag the — ae 
ipation is positively, permanently cu 
by Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. Never 
ipe. 
Fast as 


=e a Nothing is 


The great vital and muscle ne rving 
energy everiastingly eradicates ; 

I have used your Anodyne Linin. 
the past few years for removing 











the muscles after long rides and we $ of 
found anything so effective. ] have acer 
it very successfully for muscular rheumpusté 
J. J. Fecirrt, President Roxbury Bicycle cae 
Doctor's signature and dircalo . every “ub, 

I'et'd Pamphiet free. Soild qverywhs ere Dotti, 


Six bottles, $2.00. I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Borse 
“Best Liver Pill Maa. 
ver Pill Made ” 


arsons’ Pills 


Fositivety care biliousness and 


——___ 











liver and bowel complaints. They expe han eadache, 
from the licate women find relict pu 
pring them. Price 25 cts.; five $1.00. Pampnie 
1.8. JOHNSON & CO., 2 Custom House & - Boston 
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The Proprietors of the 


Maine Farmer 
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—-WITH— 


NEW PRESSES 


—AND— 


Modern Material. 


And having secured the services 

of first-class Job Printers, 
under the charge of an 
Experienced Foreman, 


They are now Prepared 
Execute With Neatness 
and Despatch Every 

Variety of 


NEWSPAPER, BOOK 


—iAND— 


Mercantile Job Printing 


Pamphlets, 
Town Reports, 


Town Orders, 
Handbills, 


Catalogues, 
Circulars, 
Programmes, 
Briefs, Etc. 


Printed with Care and Accifa 


We do not undertake to compe# 
with amateur offices, 
but will do 


Fine, Accurate Wor 


AT FAIR PRICES. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Attended | 


BADGER & MANLEY 


Williams Block, Water St., 
Two Doors South of Kennebec Bridge, 
AUGUSTA, ME. 
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“| am glad that the wheel, when 
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. use all these years nails hav 
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and nobod 





y seemed to care.” 
—L. A. W.. 
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for it will endure to all time. 


Charles Buxton of Eastpor 
training a son of Nominee, 2.1’ 
by King Champion, which he h 
make his mark this season. IL 
he made a good showing, bein; 
jn 2.2714, and this season he 
well and will be seen on the 
tracks of the State. Nominee 
a beautiful bay and has a very 
way of going. 
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ton—Naomi, by Socrates, will jc 
er Bowne’s stable at Mystic this 
fill the vacancy created by the 
Mystery, 2.1744. Mr. Shults’ 
was to keep Nosegay in the ha 
he believes her able to travel i 
any company, and when the da 
Phallas-Mystic died, Nosegay 
one chosen to complete Bowne’ 
When Nosegay left Dr. Drake 
Pittsfield, many believed her o 
best mares in the State. 


A. H. Merrill of Danvers, Ma 
has acquired a first-class repu 
the selection of fine horses, had 
early in June, to purchase a pa’ 
riage horses for Mrs. George 
Beverly Farms. He went to IIli 
bought a pair of bay gelding 
stood 16 hands and weighed 240 
sired by an imported French coa 
They can road 10 miles an hot 
and can trot a mile together 
three minutes.— Spirit of the Hi 

This is the kind of goods war 
Mr. Merrill ts broad enough to t 
ity with size wherever he can 
16 hands horses, weighing 1200, « 
ble of trotting close to three mi 





at a big premium, and will be f 
Maine should supply the call 
class of stock. It can if the o 
brood mares will it so. 

A gentleman from Chicago sa 
writer a few days ago, that it is 
ly difficult to pick up a good ho: 
West outside the draft families, : 


are very likely to have soft bone 
feet; that the outlook forthe fu 
a great demand and no supp! 
party breeds yearly about one 
colts and finds for them a ready 
the simple reason that they ar 
right kind wanted by buyers. 
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It is not too late now for the ma 
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to sell at paying prices by the t 
are ready for the market. It 
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men would wait until there is 
famine and then rush in, re 
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tain returns as the breeding 
sized, stylish horses. He who, 
good brood mare, neglects tu 
misses a business opportunity. 
If a race should be held in this 
over natural sod, for long dista 
a colt carrying one hundred and 
five pounds should cover three 
the rate of two-forty-one per 


would be heralded as one of t 
performances of the year, and if ' 
colt should the next day make t 
distance, over the same sod cou 
bicycle sulky, at the rate of tw 
three per mile for three miles, 

rank as something wonderful, y 
are records made by the winne 
French Derby last month on the r 
of France. Those who have bi 
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come down to another tune, an 
nize the fact that there are me 
exacting, and as truly a test of enc 
as those holding on the race co 
America, and the horse which ca 
work on the sod can do the tric! 
polished track scientifically p 
If we would but get back tows 
old fashioned Morgan type and 
long stride would be made towa 
ing the standards, not for a mile } 
but for time and service. 





If it were not for the opportun! 
to build air castles over certain 
and strains of breeding there w 
a “heap big” dearth of reading n 
some horse papers. As soon as 
horse appears, up rises the sage 
Clares that it traces directly 1 
horse which flourished a century 
ago, and whatever of merit it p 
comes from this fountain hea 
may all be so, but if true there 
Satisfaction in breeding, for if 
Provement comes through the } 
4 fractional per cent. of blood, 
that figures can hardly describe 
is little credit to the man who 
brains into the business and + 
compass the situation. Had th 
been continuity in the breeding 
ting horses the claim made wot 
force, because of the concentr: 
blood lines running in harmony, 
has not been the rule, and no 1 
Claim all the credit for this or th: 
Sreat grand sire. In the strange n 
°f blood certain horses are wor 
Prepotent, and become heads o 
families, but to say that all th 
belongs in one direction or an 
folly, Let time be given to a mu 
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* Horse Department, 


the horse— 


“3 ia that the wheel, when it finds in 


he stree 
all, is tai up for repair, 


use all these years nails have punched 


my a ed to ” 
body seem: care. 
And no —L. A. W. Bulletin. 


while the per cent. of good sized 
rses at Rigby was large, the few from 








aa compared favorably with the best 
ip style, size and conformation. These 
gore a credit to the State. 





p, B., one of the sensational pacers 
ould not be picked as an ideal road 
horse, surely not for beauty of confurma- 
tion. He carries on his rump the ranch 
prand, and in his make up the broncho 


style. 
Maine cuts but litttle figure in the 
d circuit or the great races of the 
country compared with some States, but 
pass over to the road horse field and no 
state in the Union occupies so high a 
sition. The real test is here, and this 
is the field to cling to without wavering, 
for it will endure to all time. 








Charles Buxton of Eastport has in 
training ason Of Nominee, 2.17}4, dam 
by King Champion, which he hopes will 

make his mark this season. Last year 
he made a good showing, being second 
in 2.2714, and this season he is going 
well and will be seen on the leading 
tracks of the State. Nominee Prince is 
beautiful bay and has a very smooth 
way of going. 





Nosegay, 2.1334, by General Washing- 2.07 


ton—Naomi, by Socrates, will join train- 
er Bowne’s stable at Mystic this week to 
fill the vacancy created by the death of 
Mystery, 2.173g. Mr. Shults’ intention 
was to keep Nosegay in the harem, but 
he believes her able to travel in almost 
any company, and when the daughter of 
Phallas-Mystic died, Nosegay was the 
one chosen to complete Bowne’s string. 
When Nosegay left Dr. Drake’s farm, 
Pittsfield, many believed her one of the 
best mares in the State. 





A. H. Merrill of Danvers, Mass., who 
has acquired a first-class reputation in 
the selection of fine horses, had an order 
early in June, to purchase a pair of car- 
riage horses for Mrs. George Nason of 
Beverly Farms. He went to Illinois and 
bought a pair of bay geldings which 
stood 16 hands and weighed 2400 pounds, 
sired by an imported French coach horse. 
They can road 10 miles an hour easily, 
and can trot a mile together close to 
three minutes.—Spirit of the Hub. 

This is the kind of goods wanted, and 
Mr. Merrill ts broad enough to take qual- 
ity with size wherever he can find it. 
16 hands horses, weighing 1200, and capa- 
ble of trotting close to three minutes are 
at a big premium, and will be for years. 
Maine should supply the call for this 
class of stock. It can if the owners of 
brood mares will it so. 





A gentleman from Chicago said to the 
writer a few days ago, that it is extreme- 
ly difficult to pick up a good horse in the 
West outside the draft families, and these 
are very likely to have soft bone and poor 
feet; that the outlook for the future was 
a great demand and no supply. This 
party breeds yearly about one hundred 
colts and finds for them a ready sale, for 
the simple reason that they are of the 
right kind wanted by buyers. We give 
this as confirmatory of the position so 
strongly urged by the Farmer for years. 
It is not too late now for the mares to be 
bred, and good sized colts will be sure 
to sell at paying prices by the time they 
are ready for the market. It looks as 
though history would repeat itself and 
men would wait until there is a horse 
famine and then rush in, regardless, 
seeking only togrowacolt. There is no 
branch of breeding offering such cer- 
tain returns as the breeding of good 
sized, stylish horses. He who, having a 
good brood mare, neglects to breed, 
misses a business opportunity. 





If a race should be held in this country 
over natural sod, for long distance, and 
a colt carrying one hundred and seventy- 
five pounds should cover three miles at 
the rate of two-forty-one per mile, it 
would be heralded as one of the great 
performances of the year, and if the same 
colt should the next day make the same 
distance, over the same sod course, in a 
bicycle sulky, at the rate of two-thirty- 
three per mile for three miles, it would 
rank as something wonderful, yet these 
are records made by the winner of the 
French Derby last month on the meadows 
of France. Those who have been talk- 
ing about the cart horses have got to 
come down to another tune, and recog- 
nize the fact that there are methods as 
exacting, and as truly a test of endurance, 
as those holdingon the race courses of 
America, and the horse which can do the 
work on the sod can do the trick on the 
polished track scientifically prepared. 
If we would but get back towards the 
old fashioned Morgan type and action, a 
long stride would be made towards lift- 
ing the standards, not for a mile perhaps, 
but for time and service. 





If it were not for the opportunity open 
to build air castles over certain families 
and strains of breeding there would be 
4 “heap big” dearth of reading matter in 
Some horse papers. As soon as the fast 
horse appears, up rises the sage and de- 
clares that it traces directly to some 
horse which flourished a century or more 
ago, and whatever of merit it possesses 
Comes from this fountain head. This 
may all be so, but if true there is little 
Satisfaction in breeding, for if all im- 
provement comes through the power of 
‘fractional per cent. of blood, so small 
that figures can hardly describe it, there 
is little credit to the man who puts his 
brains into the business and seeks to 
Compass the situation. Had there ever 
been continuity in the breeding of trot- 
ting horses the claim made would have 
force, because of the concentration of 
blood lines running in harmony, but this 
has not been the rule, and no man can 
Claim all the credit for this or that great, 
sreat grand sire. In the strange mingling 
°f blood certain horses are wonderfuly 
Prepotent, and become heads of noted 
elites, but to say that all the credit 
a in one direction or another is 

y. Let time be given to a multiplica- 
tion of these prepotent ones, and through 














MOST SUCCESSFUL REMEDY 


FOR MAN OR BEAST. 
Gantatn i ie qficcts and never bilstern, 
Read proofs belo 


KENDALL'S SPAVIN CURE 


SHELBY, MICH., 
Dr. B. J. KENDALL Co. 
Sirs:—I have used your Kendall’s 
Spavin Cure with good success for 
curbs on two horses and it is the best 

Liniment I have ever used. 
Yours truly, AUGUST FREDRICK. 
For Sale by all Druggists, or address 

Dr. B. J. KENDALL COMPANY, j 
ENOSBUAGH FALLS, VT. 


Dec. 16, 93. 























a systematic course of breeding the 
establishment of families, and uniformity 
in type will soon be a recognized fact. 


The number of new comers to the 2.30 
list will not be as great this year as in 
1895, but around the 2.10 mark they will 
gather rapidly. The Turf, Field and 
Farm gives a list of the new comers hav- 
ing records of 2.20 or better, and we pre- 
sent those marked in 2.12 and faster: 
John R. Gentry, b h, p, by Ashland Wilkes, 


W.W.P., chg, p, by Ben Lomond, Jr., 2.05%. 
Phendl, hr m, Pp, by soqeny, Sane. 2.07%. 
Wilkes, rn h, p, by Tennessee Wilkes, 


Bago wp 


I 
I 
Direction, b h, 
° He, ch g.1 P, 
] 
a; 





. by Silag Wright, 2.07%. 
m, Pp, b yAVon ark, 2.08%. 
Pp. wy irector, 2.0844. 

y Ned Forrest, Jr., 2.08%. 
Pearl C., . P, by Roy Wilkes, 2:08 442° 
Kentucky Union. ch m, by Aberdeen, 2.09%. 
Dick Wilkes, » P, by Young Wilkes, 


09%. 

‘. - Lottie Loraine, b m, p, by Gambetta Wilkes, 
Berkshire Courier, b g,p, by Ira Wilkes, 2.10. 
Crafty, 6 h, p, by Kentucky Wilkes, 2.10. 
eum ‘owers, bm, p, by Anderson’ Wilkes, 


ar Star, b h, p, by Robt. McGregor, 
_ b h. Pe by Duplex, 2.10%. 

Bravado, b: entucky Wilkes, 2.10%. 
ang LV eL4 ch m, p, by Jefferson, 


0%, 
* Hail Cloud, b h, Be b, Herschel, 2.11. 
Nadonna, 2.10%. 





nes L., b h, by publican, 2.10% 
os R., gr h, PR. oy Alcryon, 2.1144 

Billy C., be Hideaway, 2.11% 
Calypso, ch hyp a4 McEwen, 2.114. 
Thorndine, b hep. y Chitthorn, 2.1144. 
wad Mac, ch h, p, by Hamb. Wilkes, 
2.11%. 
Hal C +h sae h, p, by Prince Hal, 2.1142 

axim, y Brown Hal, 2.11 1%. 
Dan C, > Poy 8 Simmocolon, 2.11% 


enn d Noyes, b g, Dp. by Charles Caffrey, 


Stam B., b h, by Stamboul, 2.11% 
Bessie Wilton, blk m. by be “3. 12. 
MeVera, b h, by Talavera, 2.12 


GET READY. 


There is no time to be lost by him who 
intends showing his stock at the fairs 
the coming fall, and he who neglects 
loses the best opportunity of the year. 
Buyers will be there ready to pick up all 
the good trades and on the lookout for 
promising youngsters. Get the stock, 
old and young, into shape to be seen to 
advantage. ,Bring it out of the pastures, 
groom and blanket, feed grain regularly, 
and then exercise the animal as it is to 
be shown at the fair. The awkward, 
half-broken colt is never shown to advan- 
tage simply because of its awkwardness. 
Put the good ones in shape before they 
go on the counter in the show ring. To 
be sure, the premium list does not 
amount to very much but the reputation 
a man gets, who brings his goods to the 
fair in fine shape, will surely be worth 
dollars. Teach the colt and horse to 
show to halter, for it is in this way they 
will be judged by the great majority. 
Put in a little time and grain, and come 
up to, the fair ready to contest for the 
honofs, with no call for excuses about 
the condition of your colts. Awards are 
not made on excuses but on animals. 
Get ready for the fairs, fight for the hon- 
ors and dollars. No man has the call on 
the premium list of any society. If you 
take your colts from the pasture to the 
show ring, or if you attempt to show 
without first teaching them to trot by 
halter, don’t complain if somebody else 
gets the ribbons. 

The cry of favoritism sometimes heard, 
comes in the great majority of cases 
from the men who neglect to put their 
stock into condition, and then expect the 
judge is to award the honors on what 
they would be if inshape. After many 
years experience in the show ring, this 
lesson of fitting for the exhibition can 
be urged as the most important for the 
exhibitor to give attention to at the pres- 
ent time. 


GOOD HORSES SELL AT GOOD PRICES. 


Mr. J. S. Sanborn has just sold a pair 
of three-year-olds, partially broken, for 
the sum of one thousand dollars. They 
were not selected from the large number 
at Elmwood Farm, but can be duplicated 
many times at that establishment. The 
sum paid must seem small to those who 
have been breeding and selling for one 
hundred or less, else why do they con- 
tinue the old time practice? These colts 
were wanted because they were attractive 
and symmetrical in conformation, large 
in size, fine of quality, stylish in car- 
riage and able to step along at a pleasing 
gait. That they were half blood French 
Coach in no way detracted from their 
value. The purchaser asked for a pair 
which suited his fancy and ave promise 
of endurance, style and action, and find- 
ing them here, he paid this liberal sum. 
It was the colts he was after, and if more 
of these can be found at this farm than 
elsewhere it is, and must be, bec®use of 
the prepotent powers of the sires when 
mated with our native mares. 

One of the keenest, and best known 
business men of Maine has just ordered 
a pair, to be selected by Mr. Sanborn, 
and delivered at a shipping point, asking 
only that they be a representative pair of 
colts, and that the bill for the same be 
forwarded. No questions are asked as to 
price, for this gentleman has seen the 
stock and knows its quality. 

Hardly a day passes but visitors are at 
the farm asking for pairs or single ani- 
mals, ready to pay whatever the owner 
may ask. It is not only a remarkable 
number of fine colts which can there be 
seen, but numbers which cannot be du- 
plicated in New England for size, smooth- 
ness of conformation, fineness of bone 
and purity of action. Find them where 
one will, it is this kind of a colt which is 
wanted to-day, will be to-morrow, and for 
which the country will be crying within 











five years and getting no response, sim- 
ply for the reason that farmers are not 
breeding their mares. Small, inferior, 
light limbed horses will sell at a loss 
from this time on, as they have for the 
past three years, but those which fill the 
demand will sell at increasing prices. 
Elmwood Farm is stocked with this class, 
and if the barns about were filled, the 
owners would be certain of the dollars as 
fast as the colts mature. 


Poultry Department 


Or Any Other Hen. 
The White Grub is a horrid thing, 
He makes your feelings ache— 
And yet, for Mrs. Leghorn Hen, 
He beats a sirloin steak. 
—Rural New Yorker. 


If the price of grain goes up and the 
price of eggs go down who is the gainer, 
the hen, the owner or the purchaser? 

















When one cannot procure private 
customers for his products it is usually 
best to work for eggs as the main crop. 


If you would realize any profit from 
poultry on the farm some one must make 
it his or her business to look after it 
and care for the same. 


Eggs and poultry are now in brisk de- 
mand, and those situated so they can 
supply the call will find profit by put- 
ting on the market an absolutely fresh 
product. 


Grain is cheaper than ever in the his- 
tory of the present generation, and poor 
poultry should not be seen in the market 
places this year. Fit the chicks for 
market and please the eye of the pur- 
chaser. 


Give the roosts a good washing with 
kerosene, to which add a gill of crude 
carbolic acid and a gill of spirits of tur- 
pentine to each pint of kerosene, has 
been added. It doesn’t cost much in 
time or money, and it’s mighty comfort- 
ing to the fowls and saving to your 
pocket. 

No matter what the policy of parties 
may be the hens will respond to good 
treatment, the question of value will 
enter in when the exchange of commod- 
ities is made, and somebody goes into 
his pocket for the wherewith to pay for 
the eggs. It will make a difference then 
what the dollar represents. 


Rain or shine, flood or drouth, pros- 
perity or adversity, nothing prevents the 
hens from doing their best for the fam- 
ily save lice and bad management. Look 
out for these and you can snap your fin- 
ger at the grocery clerk or the tax col- 
lector. There are no hard times to the 


poultry man who attends strictly to busi- 


ness. 


It may not be generally known that all 
kinds of feathers are salable. The de- 
mand is increasing, and most country 
merchants will take them and sell them 
upon commission. The fowls must be 
picked dry, and the feathers kept clean 
and in good condition. Keep separate 
the coarser ones, as well as those of dif- 
ferent kinds of fowls. 


If you have not all the pullets wanted 
it will be well to let some of the broody 
hens have eggs enough to keep them 
busy for the next three weeks. Chicks 
hatched from the middle to the last of 
August will come to laying the latter 
part of February and do good service 
through the summer months. To be 
sure they will want extra care during 
the fall and a warm pen in winter. The 
males will make good eating before snow 
comes and the venture made to pay as 
well as any of the year. 


It is about time for the agents of the 
society with along name to visit some 
of the poultry establishments in Maine, 
and we suggest as punishment for of- 
fenders that they be cooped in the sun 
on the southern cant of the hills where 
they have kept the poor hens during the 
past hot weather. No shade to be seen, 
not so much as a mullen leaf to get under, 
and the poor hens have sweltered, while 
just over the fence was shade in abun- 
dance. This is all wrong from a busi- 
ness as well as humanitarian point of 
view, but we fancy the latter has not 
entered into the hearts of owners who 
allow such things. It seems as though 
the simple desire for profit would prompt 
one to provide shelter and shade for the 
hens. Eggs will not comein quantity 
from a flock kept in this way. 


Again we want to call attention to the 
danger of putting too much money into 
poultry houses and not getting an equiv- 
alent. For a man keeping hens for the 
dollars there is no need of ornamenta- 
tion, a plain, substantial building will 
yield just as many eggs as a fancy one 
could. Look first to the foundation, 
and be sure that perfect drainage is 
secured. A good way is to haul on to 
the spot where the hen house is to be 
placed about a foot of small stone, level, 
and place the sill on these, then fill with 
dry earth to the top of the sill. Here is 
a perfect dust bath, good for all winter, 
and furnishing in the spring a valuable 
load of dressing. This insures drainage, 
and saves from disease. Then build a 
plain, substantial building, putting 
heavy paper on the walls under the 
shingles or clapboards. Use sound 
lumber and close board the whole. Ina 
house twelve feet wide and twenty to 
twenty-five feet long, two windows of 
twelve lights 8x10 will be ample. Glass 
is cold material, and too much an injury 
rather than benefit. Such a house 
should have walls from six and a half to 
seven feet high, double roof, with door 
in the east end. Hang the nest boxes on 
the north side and put the flooring and 
roosts on the west end. This flooring 
should not be more than twenty inches 
from the ground and broad enough to 
catch all the droppings from the roosts, 
which should be about six inches above, 
and on a level. Bring everything so low 
that there,can be no danger of injury to 
the hens in flying up or down. In the 
very coldest weather it may be well to 
throw a curtain over the hens at night, 
but such a house will answer all pur- 
poses and the interest account will be 
light. We know of no better plan for a 
simple, inexpensive building, where 
fifty hens may be kept and made to 
work all through the short winter days. 





It is an easy matter to add expense when 
one gets into the harness and knows 
what the business will do for him, but 
until then it will be better to build for 
business only and make every nail tell 
in the construction of what is necessary, 
and nothing more. 


WHERE ARE THE HENS! 

The Maine State Fair officers offer a 
class of premiums as extended and as 
liberal as usually obtain at what may be 
termed regular poultry shows. The 
only drawback is the season. This pre- 
vents the chicks from getting their full 
growth and the old birds are in moult 
more or less. At the same time there is 
here offered the best opportunity in the 
State to measure the value of the poultry 
stock and see what breeders are doing in 
the way of improvement. At the coming 
State Fair it is confidently expected that 
there will be a larger exhibit than for 
many years, and sure it is that a large 
number of the newer kinds will be seen. 
Maine breeders have been getting hold 
of choice specimens of all the new 
breeds, and we look for a big show of 
Buffs of all shapes and varieties. The 
premium list is arranged to foster the 
industry in every way possible, the pre- 
miums being liberal, covering all varie- 
ties recognized by the Standard of Ex- 
cellence, There should be at least five 
hundred pairs on exhibition, and doubt- 
less will be. It is the chance of the 
year, and the fact of the worth of the 
hens of Maine should be impressed on 
the public. Let us have a big poultry 
exhibition in connection with the Maine 
State Fair, and every breeder will be 
benefited thereby. 


CARE OF LITTLE CHICKENS. 

Early in the season, from the very first 
of their existence, chicks need the besty 
care if you would have them grow fast 
and escape disease. When the weather 
is fine and warm there is no better place 
for them than the ground, and free range 
should be allowed them; but when the 
nights are cool and the mornings damp 
and chill, they have no business out of 
their coops. If they are allowed out 
they will surely contract the gapes or 
colds, and anearly death will result. 
If one can have a good roomy shed, with 
a dry dirt or gravel floor and plenty of 
light, it makes one of the best possible 
places to start broods of young chicks 
during the cold, changeable and uncer- 
tain weather of early spring. Where we 
have the ground floor sheds in severe 
weather I¢would use a lot of hay or chaff 
under the coops to keep the little ones 
out of the cold, and it is better than 
having them on the floor. Let them run 
out and in from the coop at will, just so 
they can get out doors In case your 
shed is an open one on one or more sides, 
you can use the one-inch wire mesh, 
about two feet wide, along the opening 
to keep them in. When chicks are not 
allowed their full liberty they should 
have their wants as fully supplied as 
possible by giving them sand in 
abundance, and plenty of green food in 
the shape of young and tender grass. Give 
them grit the first thing, before a bit of 
other food. It is astonishing to see how 
much they will take. Pull up a piece of 
sod and place it near them, and you will 
be surprised to see how they go for it. 
Lettuce is excellent if not too expen- 
sive; or cabbage, chopped very fine and 
thrown to them, just as they need it. 

Be careful not to overfeed—that is, 
give too much at a time. Feed little 
and often, six or eight times a day for 
the first week or two, and less frequently 
as they grow older, always bearing in 
mind that they relish a variety just as 
much as we do; and don’t feed one thing 
over and over just because we think it 
healthful. Milkinalmostany form after 
the first week we think is very beneficial 
either as adrink or to mix the feed iu. 
Take corn meal and oat meal, half and 
half, and mix in sour milk or butter- 
milk and a little soda, and make a cake 
of it, and bake in the oven until well 
done, then soak in sweet milk. This we 
think isexcellent. A little millet seed 
thrown in to them every day will be en- 
joyed, and it is very convenient for them 
toeat whole. We do not feed them much 
until they are three weeks old, and then 
not much atatime. As they get older 
do not keep them confined too much. 
They want room, and room they must 
have to reach the very best results; 
and the older they get the more grain 
they need, wheat and corn (cracked). 
A chicken half-fed will grow just about 
half. Any one can hatch chickens, but 
to raise them successfully is the next 
question. Meat in some form should 
not be forgotten, whether it be table 
scraps or beef lungs from the butcher’s, 
either of which will answer the purpose 
in the absence of insects, which they 
can find in abundance later in the season. 
Everything of scraps left from the table 
is the very best for young chicks—bread, 
oat meal, rice, potatoes, meat, etc.— 
save all of it for them.—Jowa Homestead. 





$100 Reward, $100. 


The reader of this paper will be plegesd to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded dis. 
ease that science has beenable to cure in all 


its and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Ca 
ure is the only positive cure known 
to the maatient fraternity. Catarrh being a con- 


stitutional disease, requires a constitutional 
treatment. Hall’sCatarrh Cure is taken in- 
ternally, acting directly upon the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system, thereby de- 
stroying the foundation of the disease, = 
giving the patient strength by wailding up 

e constitution and assisting nature in oing 
its work. 1e peapesstere ! have so much fai 
in its curative powers that they offer One 
Hundred Pollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for SOMENE testimonials. 





ross. F.J ad & Co., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists. 
As Will Richardson, of Burnham 


Neighborhood, was fishing near the foot 
of Pleasant Mountain, in Denmark, the 
first of last week, he heard a peculiar 
noise up in atree near by. Further in- 
vestigation showed that the strange vo- 
calist was a youthful member of the bear 
family, which had climbed the tree to 
eat leaves. Will, club in hand, lay in 
wait till the cub began descending the 
trunk of the tree, when he struck it on 
the head so hard as to stun the animal, 
then finished up the job by successive 
blows on the head until its young life 
was ended. He brought his trophy tri- 
umphantly home and dressed it, in the 
presence of interested spectators. 





You need Hood’s Sarsaparilla to enrich 





and purify your blood, create an appetite 
and give sweet, refreshing sleep. 


BUMPERS OF OF BLOOD. 


THE BRUTAL CUSTOMS ATTRIBUTED 
TO THE ASHANTI SAVAGES. 


Some of the Horrible Details of the Finally 
Successful Efforts of the English to De- 
stroy the Bloody Reign of Prempeh Told 
In a London Paper. 


Seventy-two years ago the tirst Brit- 
ish expedition against Kumassi came to 
a miserable end. The skull of its leader, 
Governor Sir Charles McCarthy, was 
turned into a drinking cup, from which, 
if they at all behaved according to their 
wont, Prempeh’s ancestor and his vic- 
torious warriors must have toasted each 
other in bumpers of human blood. The 
second expedition, year 1868, was also 
badly begiten, but by King Fever. Most 
people know the history of the third 
expedition, Lord Wolseley’s, year 1873. 
Every newspaper reader has a general 
idea of thé fourth and final expedition, 
which, without firing a shot, made an 
end of Prempeh’s hideous rule, on the 
20th of Janwary, 1896. The recording 
angel saw at least one good deed done 
on the earth that day, jotting it down 
to Bull’s credit as a singularly satis- 
factory example of his work in the 
world. Those who may like to possess a 
compact, faithful, most readable record 
of the campaign will find it in the illus- 
trated volume of Major Baden-Powell’s, 
to which is appended a suggestive chap- 
ter by Sir George Baden-Powell, M. P., 
on the political and commercial position 
of Ashanti. 

However much we may detest war, it 
is gratifying to recognize the fact that 
this west African one has been a service 
‘to humanity. King Prempeh was one of 
the three or four most appalling mon- 
sters with whom the British govern- 
ment has had relations within the last 
20 years. Still, had it been merely a 
question of removing Prempeh, the suc- 
cessful expedition would not have de- 
served all the eulogium we have just 
bestowed upon it. When on Jan. 20 
Prempeh did homage to Governor Max- 
well, kneeling on a biscuit box, while 
his excellency sat on another, it was 
not merely ablack king who passed 


away, but a whole atrocious system of 41 


blood, torture and state sorcery that 
had endured from immemorial time. 
The name Kumassi means ‘‘the death 
place.’’ How well it deserved its name 
is made plain enough in the first part of 
Major Baden-Powell’s book. So numer- 
ous were Prempeh’s executioners that 
two whole streets of the town were set 
apart for them to live in. One of the 
streets wa8 occupied by the executioners 
of men, women and children doomed to 
be sacrificed. In spite of the Wolseley 
treaty, human sacrifices were never 
stopped in Ashanti. At the harvest fes- 
tival human beings were sacrificed to 
the spirits. Whenever the king made a 
pilgrimage to his ancestral ghosts, he 
sacrificed 20 men, hacking their heads 
off on the edge of his execution bowl, a 
vessel five feet across. 

‘**The blood of the victims was allowed 
to putrefy in the bowl, and leaves of 
certain herbs being added it was con- 
sidered a very valuable fetich medicine. ’’ 
When a great personage died, ‘‘two of 
his household slaves were at once killed 
on the threshold of the door, in order to 
attend their master immediately in his 
new life, and his grave was afterward 
lined with the bodies of more slaves 
who were to form his retinue in the 
spirit world.’’ Sometimes the slaves, or 
free people kidnaped for the purpose, 
were buried alive with the dead person- 
age. Slave girls were killed to accom- 
pany their mistress into the other world. 
Great numbers were sacrificed when a 
king died. When a man was kidnaped 
for sacrifice, he was gagged with a knife 
run through hischeeks. These frightful 
customs of the Ashanti capital were ob 
served by every kinglet in the Ashanti 
*‘empire.’’ Executions were decreed on 
any pretense. ‘‘It is even said that on 
one occasion he (Prempeh) preferred a 
richer color in the red stucco on the 
walls of the palace aud that for this 
purpose the blood of 400 virgins was 
used. ’”’ 

We need say nothing of the march, in 
which our author rendered most excel- 
lent service with his pioneering and 
covering corps. The following funny 
story is worth quoting: A native runner 
came in ‘‘with a crumpled piece of pa- 


per’? bearing the inscription, ‘‘Major 
Gordon killed 14th instant.’’ Commo- 
tion and grief, of course. Then “some 


one discovered a faint pencil note of re- 
ceipt initialed by Major Gordon himself, 
and it then was remembered that a piece 
of fresh meat had been sent off to him 
a day or two previously with this self 
saine label attached to it.’’ There isa 
very good description of the last scenes 
at Kumassi, including the destruction 
of the fetich village and the blowing 
up with gun cotton of the ‘great fetich 
tree in whose shade hundreds of vic- 
tims have been sacrificed.’’ The old 
Ashanti ‘‘dam’’ which prevented com- 
mercial intercourse between the coast 
and the interior being now removed, Sir 
George Baden-Powell, in the chapter he 
contributes, advocates the construction 
of a light railway from Cape Coast Cas- 
tle to the Prah river.—London News. 





Jolly General Robeson. 

The Philadelphia Record says: ‘‘Al- 
though 76 years have bowed the frame 
and silvered the hair of General Robe- 
son, the ex-secretary of the navy, it has 
not dimmed the old man’s intellect or 
blunted his appreciation of a joke. The 
general, who was in the city recently on 
legal business, told many laughable 
stories of the memorable campaigns in 
which he had taken part. Like all old 
people who are fond of reminiscencing, 
he is firmly of the opinion that in his 
day the women were prettier than now, 
the men braver and brainier and the 
bhumorists more brilliant. ‘Why,’ said 
he, ‘do you remember how they used to 
soak me in the comic papers? They laid 
great stress upon the fact that I was not 
a fit appointment for secretary of the 
navy because I knew nothing about ship- 
building. One of the funniest pictures I 
ever saw was on this subject. The cap- 
tion of the picture was ‘‘His First 
Visit,’’ and it represented me on the 
deck of a warship peering down a hatch- 
way. Underneath the picture was a 
line which quoted me as saying, ‘‘Why, 
the d——d thing is hollow, ain’t it?’’’ 
At the remembrance of it the general 
laughed until his huge frame shook. ’”’ 


Before and After. 

**Seen Jones lately?’’ he queried as 
they got on the same car together. 

“‘Not for three months. ’’ 

**But I thought he was in the habit of 
dropping into your office every day or 
two. %” 

“Oh, yes, but that was before he bor- 
rowed $10 of me!’’—Detroit Free Press. 
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MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 


Arrangement of Trains in Effect June 21, 1896. 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 10 A. 
M.. $12.50, 1.20, 111.00 P, M., 112.5 36 A. me via 
Brunswick it Augusta, and 11.10 A. M., 

1.25 P. M.. via Lewiston and 
ranewick, r .38 and 2.30 OP. M.. 

M., (nigh t); 
a Atz.00 idnight; leave —— ‘(up 

r) 12.08 and 2.35 P. M.; leave Lewiston 

ower) 12.50 and f11. 80 F P.M. ; leave Gardiner, 
2.20, 3.25 P. M., t1.23 and 2'40 A. M.; leave 
Aw rasta, 2.35, 3.47 P. M., and f1 45 and 2.55 | 
A. leave Skowhegan, 1255 P. M.; leave | 
Waterville, 2.30 and 3.30 A. M., 6.45 (mixed), 
1.38, 3.17, 4.30 P. 

FOR 87. JOHN and AROOSTOOK CO 
Leave Bangor 5.00 A. M. and 3.20 P. M. 
pave Bax r for Elisworth and Mt. Deser 
e 
(to Mt. “Desert Ferry,) 9.10 A. M,, ; 

4.45 P. M., and 8.20 and 11 26 A. 
= for Bucksport, 7.20 A. M..'1.00 and 
5.05, except Saturday and Sunday, and 7.00 
P. M., Saturdays only. 

y train peures Portland at 8.30 A. M. and 

00 P. M., for Lewiston and Farmington. 
Evening trains leave P’ d at 5.10 P. M. 
for Lewiston ; 5.05 P. M. for Brunswick, Bath, 
A and Waterville. 

F © mid-day srsine connect Br a 
‘armington, Ips, ngeiey, 
wy - Dexter, 


Noru Anson, Skow 
Dover anc Foxcroft an Bucksport, and nighi 
poston ane 


tics pornts be 5 Skowh » 


TLAND, BOSTON, and war 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 630 A. ie and 


DMIBISTRATOR'S NOTICE. The sub- 
scriber hereb y gives notice that he has 
been duly appoin Administrator on the 
estate of 
ALBERT E. CHApwIck, late of Augusta, 
in the county of Kennebec coegeed. a ond 
given bonds as the law directs. All pe 
aving demands against the estate Of "said 
deceased are desired to  Drese nt the same for 
settlement, and all indebted thereto are re- 
ques’ to make payment immediately. 
July 13, 1896. BERT J. MARTIN. 


DMINISTRATOR’S NOTICE. The sub- 
scriber hereby gives notice that he has 
been duly appoin Administrator on the 
estate of 
Maky B. Txoms, late of Augusta, 
in the county of Kennebec, 
given bonds as the law directs. All perso 
1aving demands against the estate of sai 
deceased are desired to present the same for 
—. and all indebted thereto are re- 
ested to make payment immediately. 
*Taly 13,1896. 38* Meyrin 8. Ho_way. 


XECUTOR’S NOTICE. The subscribers 

hereby give notice that they have been 
duly engprates Executors of the will of 
AIT CHENEY, late of Augusta, 

in the County of Kennebec, deceased, and 

iven bonds as the law directs. All person 

having demands against the estate of sai 

deceased are desired to present the same for 

settlement, and all indebted thereto are re- 





, and 





NELLIE M, NoyvEs. 
July 13, 1896. 38* 


XECUTOR’S NOTICE. The subscriber 
hereby gives notice that he has been duly 
appointed Executor of the will of 
L. JANE Gray, late of China, 
in the county of Kennebec, deceased, and 








. M., 
8. 08, 11 . 
and Suridays. 6.58 i sh and 2.00 P. M.: 
pocmepert, 5.50, 10.00 A. aye .50 P.M. ; 





I oF 7.00. 0.80 A.M, 
Pa 


and Seett (vis Dexter) 6. is, 7.00 


4 3 | gs en bonds as the law directs. 


All persons 
aving demands inst the estate of said de- 
ceased are desired to present the same for 
| settlement, and all indebted thereto are re- 
quested to make payment immediately. 

_ July 27,1896. 40° Jasper 8. Gray. 


XECUTOR’S NOTICE. The subscriber 
invod Eeecut notice that he has been duly 
xecutor of the will o 


+ | in the {County ‘of Kennebec, deceased, and 











1.10, 4.20 P. M.; leave Belfast, 7.00 A | given bonds as the law directs. All 
. persons 
1:20, ‘eat, ho leave Gkowh Win A. a: ifr ing demands inst the estate of said de- 
S57 AM. on P M.:( eervi (via B46, 4 rop are desired to present the same for 
£, Me rad 3.18 ere see, | settlement, and all indebted thereto are re- 
Y - LF Sunda ae, a i 1.10 A. M., | quested to make payment imynodionery. 
6.25, 245 11.36 A. M. 3.08, sere, oo ouly 3i, ISS. a DORN A. REED. 
1.50 A. ,and 10.16 A. M., Sundays only SA EBECOOUWTY- In Probate Court, 
~% Bath: 7.16, 1038 A.’ M., at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
12.00 (midnight), and 10.55 A. ‘MO Sunda 8 | July. 1896. 
only; leave runswick, 7.40. 11. 05 a | Estuer B. Gray, widow of WILLIAM 
12.35, 4.28, 4.45 P. M.. 12. 35, 3. 00 > M. | Gray, late of Windsor, in_ said coun. 
fateh’) 11.20 A. M., Sundays leave | deceased, having presented her appli- 
‘armington, 8.25 A. M.. 2.30 Uy i leave | cation for allowance out of the personal 
Lewiston (upper) 7.10, 10.20, 10. A A. M.., 4.26 | estate of said deceased : 

.and Sundays 8.50 A , 4.10 P. M.; ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
leave Lewiston (lower) 6.50. 10.10 A, M., 5.20, | three weeks successively, in the Maine Farm- 
t11.20 P. M., 10.30 A. M., Sundays only. er, printed in Augusta, in said county, that 

The mid-day express train runs daily, leav all persons interested may attend at a Probate 
ing Sundays from Portland 12.50 P. Court to be held at Augusta, on the second 
Brum wick 38, Augusta 2.35, Waterville | (m7! of August next, and show cause, 
3.13, arrive a ‘Bangor 4.35 P. M.. connecting | if any they have, why the prayer of said peti- 
for and from Lewiston and Bath, but not for | tion: should not be crante ad. 

Rockland. | T. STEVENS, Judge. 

The morning train from A ta,and fore | Attest: Howarp on EN, Register. 
noon trains from Bangor and Lewiston. cob | 1 ENNEBEC COUNTY. ..Jn Probate Court, 

sta and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, an: heid at Augusta, on the second Monday 
Bet tween Brunswick and Lewiston, at coave of guly, rw 
ient hours, for time cf which, as well as tim mMa A. Bopwett, Guardian of Henry A. 
of trains at stations not mentioned above and Heten E. Bopwk tt, of Andover, Mass. 
erence may be had to posters at ne am an minors, having petitioned for license to sell 
other public places, or Time Table Folder wi theTollowing real estate of said w ards, the 
be cheerfully furnished on application to th | proceeds to be fk aced on interest, viz: All the 
Genera! Passenger interest of said wards in a certain lot of real 

Daily. estate in the town of Randolph, Kennebec 

| county, with ri hts pertaining thereto: 


PAYSON TUCKER , 
F. E. Boorusy, Vice Pres. & Gen’! M’g’r 
Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Ag’t. 
June 20, 1896. 


KENNEBEC STEAMBOAT CO. 





FOR BOSTON! 


Daily Service, COMMENCING June 15, 1896 | 


Str. DELLA COLLINS 
will leave Augusta at 
1.30 P. M., Hallowell 
2, ooqnecting with the 
popular 

STEAMERS 


KENNEBEC 
SAGADAHOC, 


Which alternately leave Gardiner at_3.35 P. 
M., Richmond 4.20, Bath at 6, and Popham 
Beach at 7, every day, for Boston. 

RETURNING, will leave Lincoln’s wharf, 
Boston, every evening (Sundays excepted) at 
6 oc lock, for landings on Kennebec River, 
arriving at Bath in season to connect with 
early morning boat for Boothbay and adjacent 
islands, and trains on Maine Central and Knox 
& Lincoln 

FARES, from Augusta, Hallowell and Gar 
diner, $2; Richmond, $1.75; Bath, $'.60. 
Round trip tickets to Boston and return, from 






Augusta, geiewels ons Seoeines, $3.50; Rich- 
mond, $3; Bath, $250, good for the season. 
Staterooms $1, $1.50, ‘and a few very large 
ones $2.00. Meals 50c. 


ALLEN PARTRIDGE, ent, Augusta. 
C. A. Coin, Agent, Hallowell. 
Joun 8S. RYAN, Agent, Gardiner. 
‘Jas. B. DRAKE, President. 





A Chance to Make Money. 

I have berries, grapes and peaches, a year 
old, fre-h as when picked. Il use the California 
Cold process, do not heat or seal the fruit, just 
put it up cold, keeps perfectly fresh, and costs 
almost nothing; can put up a bushel in ten 
oie. Last week I sold directions to over 

120 families; “ve ne will pay a dollar for | 
directions when they see the beautiful sam- 
»les of fruit. As there are many people poor 
like myself, I consider it my duty to give my 
experience to such, and feel confident any one | 
can make one or two hundred dollars round | 
home in a few days. I will mail ome of | 
fruit and complete directions, to any 0’ roar | 
readers, for eighteen two-cent stamps, which | 
is only the actual cost of the samples, postage, | 
etc,tome. Francis Cassy, St. Louis, Mo. 


CANADIAN HORSES. 


CUMMINGS & | PRESCOTT! | 
have lately received a new lot of | 
heavy draft, road and saseness | 
horses, for sale or tf + & 
Spencer’s Stadte, Anges 















Discharge of Insolvents. 


dé bearing will be had on_the petitions of 

es F. Noble and Reuben F. Oliver of An- 

usta, Joseph Laccomb of Winslow, and W. 

‘ Jack & Co. of Gardiner, insolv ent debtors, 
for a full discharge from all their debts, prov 
able under the insolvency laws of Maine, at | 


the te Court Room in Augusta, on Mon 
day, the coth day of August, 1896, at "3 | 
o'clock, P.M. ° 

Attest: Howarp OWEN 


ro of the Court of Insolvency, 
Angusta. July 27, 1896. 


In Insolvency—Notice of Second Meeting. 
STATE OF Mare -Kassnete ss: Court of | 
Insolvency, In the cases of Thomas wees 
worth of Albion, John Condon of_A t 
Abner W. Nichols of Augusta, Fran v 
Maxwell of Augusta, Richard J. Williams of | 
Hallowell, and Joseph M. Greene of Augusta, | 
insolvent debtors : 
is is to give notice that pursuant to an 
der of Court thereof, a second meeti of the 
creditors ef gene 3 ingoivent debtors wi e 
at Court n Augusta, i 
county, on Monday, ee tenth da 
1896, at 2 o’cloc 
named in Section . 13. i 70 of the Re- | 
v tatutes of Maine. 
Attest: Howarp OWEN, Register. 
July 27, 1896. 


the ty of Kenne , and 
fei in the 13th day of July, A. 
1 


The aersigned hereby gives notice of his 
ointment A THe * = in 
« TRSTON 01 uguste. 
pana lvent , who 
‘vent upon 
ivency for 








to be holden at the Probate Court 


.. for the purposes | be 
Fy | qoutes, which oeeee was fi 


ORDERED, 1at notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the second 
Monday of August next, in the Maine 

| Farmer, a newspaper printed i in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Probate 
Court, then to be held at Augusta, and show 
cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition 
should not be granted. 

G, T. STEVENS, Judge, 

Attest: Howarp OwEn, Register. 38° 
ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Probate Court 
held at Augusta, on the second Monday of 





July, 1896. 
A. G.WuittTrer, Administrator on the estate 
| of Jacon 8. GRavEs, late of Vienna, in rai 
county. deceased haying presented his second 
account of administration of said estate for 


allowance: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 


Monday of August next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printe vd in Augusta, that 
ali persons interested may attend ata Court 
| of Probate then tobe holden at Augusta, and 


show cause, if why the same should 
not be allowed. G. T. STEVENs, Jue ige. 
Attest: Howagp Owen, Register. 


K BXNEBEO COUNTY. ..Jn Court of Pro- 
bate held at Augusta, on the second Mon- 


any, 


day of July, 1896. 

ABIGAIL SPEARIN, Executrix of the last 
will of JosErH SPEARIN, late of Clinton, in 
said County, deceased, hav ing petitioned for 


license to sell the following real estate of said 
deceased, for the payment of debts and lega- 
cies, &c., viz: the interest of said deceased in 
certain real estate situated in said Clinton, be- 
longing to the firm of Gro. A. Spearin & Co., 
and described in the petition now on file in 
said Probate Court: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the second 
Monday of August next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, i 
all persons interested mer attend at a 
bate Court then to be held at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said pe- 
tition should not be granted. 


STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howanp Owxn, Register. 
ENNEBEC COUNTY. ..Jn Court of Pro- 


bate, held at Sugusta, on the fourth 
Monday of July, 189 
A CERTAIN - purporting to be 
the last will and testament of Josern H. 
| WittiaMs, late of Augusta, in said county, 
| deceased, having been presented for ag 4 
ORDERED, That notice thereof 
| three weeks successively, prior to the Burth 
|Monday of August next, in the Maine 
| Farmer, a newspaper printed in ugusta, 
that all P+. interested may attend at 
Probate rt, then to be held at Augusta, an 
| show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allow 
Neel the pas will and testament of the sai 
}. T. Stevens, Judge 
wo " Howarp Swan, Register. 4( 


Messenger’s Notice. 
ras of Deputy Sheriff of Kennebec County, 
TATE oF’ MAINE—Kewnesec ss, This 
ve notice that on the twenty third day 


. D. 1896, a Warrant in Insolvency 
the Court of Insolvency, 





wats 


was issued out of 


| for said county of Kennebec, against the es- 


tate of Amos R SAwTELLE of Sidney, in 


|said county of Kennebec, adjudged to 


an insolvent debtor, on petition of said debtor, 
which petition was filed on the 23d day 
of July, A. D. 1896, to which date in- 
terest on claims is to be computed « t that ty 
pat ent of any debts to or 
the transfer and delivery of any —— 
by him are forbidden by law; thata ss 
of the creditors of said ebtor, to prove th 
debts and choose one or more easigpece of his 
estate, will be held at_a Court of Insolvency 
m in 
Augusta, on the 10th day of August, A. D, 
1896, at two o’clock in the afternoon. 
Giv a under my hand the date cree above 
writte enry T. Morse, 
De 1 Sheriff, as Messenger ©. he Court of 
— we ney for said county of Kennebec. 





" @uessenenr’ s Notice. 
Office 9 Dep nly Sheriff of Kennebec County, 


Jul A. 
‘ota TE OF MAINE Kennesec gs. This is 
give notice, that on the 24th day of 
uy A D. 1896, a warrant in insolvency 
was issued out of the Court of Insolvency for 
said county of Kennebec, against the 
Witu1aM D. Bower of Augusta, adju 
an insolvent debtor, on tition o 


ay of Jul D. 1896, = iene 
interest on - is to be co That 
| payment of any debts to or 14 sald debtor, 
end the transfer and delivery of any property 
him are Soraedeee on Pe lew: law; $= 
| af the creditors of 
debts and choose 


estate, will chene 96 OF Court of 

to be holden at the Probate congo 
ugusta, on the 10th . 

1896, at two o'clock in 
Given under my 








. THOMPSON, 


s+ Spc 


es enemas of he Cog 


a er 
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Do You Use It? 


It’s the best thing for the 
hair under all circumstances. 
Just as no man by taking 
thought can add an inch to 
his stature, so no preparation 


can make hair. The utmost 
that can be done is to pro- 
mote conditions favorable to 
growth. This is done by 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor. It re- 
moves dandruff, cleanses the 
scalp, nourishes the soil in 
which the hair grows, and, 
just as a desert will blossom 
under rain, so bald heads grow 
hair, when the roots are nour- 
ished. But the roots must be 
there. If you wish your hair 
to retain its normal color, or 
if you wish to restore the lost 
tint of gray or faded hair use 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 


06686 688 88888 


™ “NEW ERA” 


Threshing Machine 


THE WONDER OF THE WORLD! 













wThe “NEW ERA” Threshing Ma- 
chine is an entirely new departure 
from any in use. Was thofoughly 
tested last summer, and is the most 
erfect thresher ever put on the mar- 
et. Will clean any kind of grain in 
any condition, wet, or , or green— 
no matter how dusty it is, or foul 
asses or weeds it may contain. e 
ully guarantee it todo perfect work. 
Will not waste or blow over a particle. 
‘NEW ERA” has 










Gear Horse Power we claim to have 
the most perfect and fastest thresher 
made. It will also shock, husk and 
shell corn perfectly and with great 
rapidity. It has been greatly improved 
this season. 
Also Horse Powers, 
Ensilage Cutters, 
Cider Mills, 
Wine Presses, 
Root Cutters, and 
General Agricultural Implements. 
("Send for Catalogue giving full 
description. 


THE WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
Auburn, - Maine, - U.S. A. 






























“PA Cbtwaed's Britters 
One battle, 35¢ 






g gna 

Gahe @ teaspoonful oftd 

cach mead Z, (food dis thesses. 
La dessetspaonfal at hedtime 
Q ft consti fatian Ge sute the ¢ 
tattle teats the trademath % 
us” GP Cua imitations. § 
Gi. Good Udwice 


To Mr. Corner Druggist, 
Sure Cure St. 































































































Counter Attractions. 


Some farmers claim that State Fairs have 
degenerated into mere “Agricultural hoss 
trots,” with attendant demoralizing influ- 

- ences. The P. W. W. F. Co. comes to the 
rescue with a free exhibition of_ native wild 
animals, such as Deer, Elk, Buffalo, etc., 
securely enclosed with the only park fence, 
Send for particulars. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 





Fenland * 
MMIESSENGER WILKES 


——AND-—— 


WarreneR 


Have size, color, fine action and speed. 
They are both producing these same 
qualities to a marked degree. They 
may be found at 


MAPLE GROVE FARM. 


TERMS, $50 TO WARRANT. 


B. F. & F. H. BRIGGS, 


AUBURN, ME. 
q 


4 


* 











Protect Your Stock From Flies. 
Myself and patrons have been so delighted 
with the effect of “Shoo-Fly” manufactured 
in philade)phia, Pa., that I made duplicate 
eas ay, AEE FES ree 
‘ity, Mo. . we 
I have used Shoo-Fly two 





cows. It pays. Send me Twenty five '25) 
NIT? ton, Bucks Con Pa rpraanng i 
SPEGIAL seus aoe. sett zetors pine 
t pd. eae duon FLY Mro. " 
1908 vi jy Falla. 


Stems of General Hetvs. 


On account of the agitation of the 
financial question, the First National 
Bank of Alliance, Neb., has called in its 
loans, and gone out of the business. 

At Cleveland, Ohio, the strikers are 
causing great excitement, with demon- 
strations that threaten the destruction of 
life and property. 

MacGrane Coxe of New York has been 
appointed envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary of the United States 
to Guatemala and Honduras to succeed 
P. M. B. Young, deceased. 

The heat of Wednesday was intense 
throughout the country.. In many of the 
cities of the West there were number- 
less prostrations. Thirty-six horses fell 
dead in the streets of St. Louis and dogs 
ran mad, ~ 

The State of Alabama was carried by 
the democrats at the election on Mon- 
day. They claim 60,000 majority. The 
republicans generaliy did not vote. The 
populists were about the only ones that 
were arrayed against the democrats. 


Capt. John Trainor and one seaman of 
the schooner Henry S. Woodruff of 
Lamoine, Maine, which was wrecked on 
Ababaco Reef, July 6, and became a total 
loss, were passengers on the steamer 
Antilla, from Nassau, arriving at Staten 
Island Sunday evening. 

The treasury gold reserve at the close 
of business Saturday stood $110,424,291, 
the day’s withdrawals being $141,300. 
The debt statement shows a net increase 
in the public debt less cash in the treas- 
ory during July of $10,857,258.30. The 
gold reserve is $100,000,000. 

Rev. W. L. Hyde, department chaplain 
of the State G. A. R., New York, died at 
Jamestown, N. Y., Friday. He was born 
in Bath, Maine, 77 years ago and was a 
graduate of Bowdoin College. During 
the war he was chaplain of the 11th regi- 
ment. 

It is said that the tomb being erected 
on the Riverside drive in New York, to 
receive the remains of Gen. Grant, will 
not be completed before another year. 
It is expected the removal of his remains 
will be made on the next anniversary of 
his birthday in April, 1897. 

A dispatch to the Lloyds from Che-foo, 
on the north coast of the Shan-tung pro- 
montory, stated that the German gun- 
boat Iltis, 480 tons, was lost in a typhon 
on July 23, at a point ten miles north of 
the southeast promontory. Seventy-five 
officers and men lost their lives in the 
disaster. 


About 3000 miners are stranded at 
Cook’s Inlet, whichis nearly 1000 miles 
northwest of Juneau, Alaska. They 

wded in there during March, April 

d May, reports having been circulated 
that gold was to be found in great abun- 
dance. But now they have failed to get 
gold and can’t get home. 

Mrs. Percis Smith, aged 80, widow of 
Talbot Smith of Cherryfield, was fatally 
burned at Foxboro, Mass., Friday after- 
noon. She dropped an oil stove, which 
exploded and set fire to her clothing and 
the carpets. Neighbors extinguished the 
flames before the fire department arrived. 
She leavesa daughter andason. The 
property loss is small. Mrs. Willey, her 
daughter, was seriously burned and is 
prostrated. 

Robert Garrett, ex-president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, 
died at the cottage of Mrs. M. Harrison 
Garrett, Deer Park, Md., Wednesday 
morning. Mr. Garrett had been in poor 
health since he retired from the presi- 
dency of the Baltimore & Ohio system in 
1887. 
tally as well as physically unfitted to par- 
ticipate in any business and has seldom 
been seen in public. 

Simon Harding and Wm. E. Blais were 
arrested Wednesday. The former was 
caughtin Portland, Maine, his home, and 
Blais was arrested in his office on Wash- 
ington street, Boston. It is alleged the 
pair conspired to swindle Fred L. Brown 
of Portland, Maine, as well as others, by 
offering to give them rights in a patent 
in which they were interested, they claim- 
ing that the patent was something new, 
when it is alleged that the machine has 
been on the market some time. 


The first bale of the Georgia cotton of 
the new crop has been received at Savan- 
nah, Ga., from Macon, Ga. It was 
graded fully middling and was sold at 
auction to ex-Collector of Customs T. F. 
Johnson at 74¢ cents per pound. It was 
shipped to New York to be sold on the 
cotton exchange there. The bale 
weighed 510 pounds and was raised in 
Macon county. It reached Savannah 17 
days earlier than the first bale last 
season. 

Captain Thomas McLaughlin of Boston 
who commanded the schooner Edward 
C. Allen True, which left her bones on 
the sands of Nantucket, June 9, while 
on a voyage from Baltimore to Portland, 
has been selected to command the bark- 
entine Herbert Fuller, and has gone to 
Halifax for that purpose. Captain Ern- 
est Nash, the murdered man’s brother, 
declined the offer, although he went to 
Halifax to look after the vessel. The 
Fuller will sail at once for Rosario with 
a new crew. 

The public discussion between the con- 
gressional candidates David G. Colson 
and ex-Congressman John D. White came 
near terminating seriously, Wednesday, 
at Flat Lick, Ky. While Colson was 
speaking he accused White of planning 
to assassinate him which White im- 
mediately denounced asalie. The men 
rushed together for a free fight and were 
prevented only by the interference of the 
crowd. Colson then challenged White 
to fight a duel according to the code, 
White refused. 

The Montreal exhibition buildings 
were almost totally burned Thursday 
morning. Flames first broke out in the 
power house of the Montreal Park and 
Island Railway Company. The power 
house, the main exhibition and other 
buildings were reduced to ashes in a 
short time. The remaining buildings 
quickly followed. The total loss is esti- 
mated at $150,000. It is not believed 
that the conflagration will retard the 
opening of the exhibition in September 
next. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward A. Tyler, the 
former proprietor of the Brooks 
House, Brattleboro, Vt., were drowned 
Wednesday night in the Connecticut 
river, about three miles above that vil- 
lage. Mr, and Mrs. Tyler left the Brooks 
House Wednesday afternoon and drove 
to their cottage. As they did not return 
asearch resulted in the finding of the 
horse hitched at the cottage and Mr. and 
Mrs. Tyler’s clothes inside. The bodies 
have not been recovered. Mr. Tyler was 
28 and was married to Miss Lelia Wil- 
liamson, formerly of New York, six 
months ago. 

A fearful railroad horror occurred in 
Southern New Jersey, Thursday evening. 
In number of victims it surpassed any 
railroad accident for many years. The 








’| accident took place at Atlantic City, N. 


J. The accident was caused by the ex- 
periment of trying to run two trains in 
different directions on the same track, 
an express crushing through an excur- 
sion train. Forty-seven people were 
killed outright, and as many more were 
badly injured. The blame seems to be- 
long to Engineer Farr; who paid no at- 
tention to the signals. He was killed in 
the wreck. 


A desperate state of affairs exists on 


-|the Gogebic range in Northern Michi- 


gan, where 8000 iron miners who were 





once employed atan average of $1.75 a 


In recent years he has been men-| 





Highest of all in Leavening Power— Latest U.S. Gov't Report. 





Royal 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





day, now only 1000 have employment at 
$1 a day, and the unemployed find them- 
selves on the verge of starvation. All 
the mines except two have shut down, 
and some of them have withdrawn their 
pumps. Merchants have refused credit 
to the unemployed, and before winter 
thousands will lack food to keep from 
starving. Those who are still employed 
have their salaries drawn by the mer- 
chants with whom they deal, who, after 
deducting ashare of the debt turn the 
balance over. Under this system the 
people are almost penniless most of the 
time. 

The rain and electric storm which 
struck the community of Lafayette, Ind?, 
the other night was the heaviest and 
most disastrous ever recorded in the 
country. In six hours the rain-fall 
measured 439 inches. The sewers were 
inadequate to carry off the water and 
hundreds of cellars were filled. Several 
streets leading to the bluffs are com- 
pletely tornout. The camp of the work- 
men employed on the Soldiers’ Home ex- 
tension of the street railway was washed 
away, carrying tools, scrapers and dump 
cars into the river. The Lake Erie & 
Western railroad over Wild Cat Creek 
was carried away as well as half a mile of 
track in another place. A number of 
buildings were struck by lightning, 
among them being the large storehouse 
of Artificial Ice Co., which was totally 
destroyed by fire. The Wabash river is 
out of its banks and rising at the rate of 
four inches an hour. The loss in the 
country is estimated at $75,000. 

A special from Parkersburg, W. Va., 
says: The news of another cloudburst 
and by far the most destructive which 
has occurred in this State in the last 
month, reached here Wednesday. This 
time the scene of destruction was in 
Calhoun Co., in the central part of the 
state, in the territory bordering on Steer, 
Yellow and Straight creeks. The ele- 
ments broke loose with terrific force, 
flooding the entire country with a deluge 
of water 10 feet deep. The three creeks 
swelled to enormous proportions and 
hardly a building of any kind remains to 
mark the course of the streams. Three 
fatalities are reported. Mrs. Wooftter 
and her daughter and Sarah Stephens, in 
their efforts to save their househuld 
effects, were carried away in their own 
homes and drowned. Mrs. Wooftter and 
her daughter were awakened from their 
sleep to hear the rush of the waters, and 
upon finding their bed surrounded by 
water made an attempt to save themselves 
from drowning by placing the organ on 
top of the table and taking refuge there, 
but the waters rapidly rose to their 
position and they were drowned like rats. 
This house was torn from its foundation 
and carried aconsiderable distance away. 
Sarah Stephens, an elderly woman alone 
in her home, met her fate in the same 
manner. On Yellow Creek, four houses 
and a saw mill were carried the entire 
course of the stream. Several booms 
containing thousands of logs were forced 
from their moorings. There is not even 
a fence to be seen to mark off the division 
of the farm lands. 


The Markets. 


REPORT OF WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON 
LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
(Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer.) 
Live Stock Yarps, Aug. 4, 1896. 
At BRIGHTON. 
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Maine Drovers. F $ = ~ 
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W. M. Fellows, 19 45 
P. A. Berry, 6 5 
O. O. Vittum & Sons, 100 40 
Thompson & Co., 18 42 
H. M. Lowe, 19 40 
M. D. Holt, 19 30 
Libby Bros., 14 35 21 55 


THE AGGREGATE OF LIVE STOCK AT 
WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS. 
Cattle, 4,166; sheep, 10,255; hogs, 22,- 

124; veals, 1,645; horses, 539 

MAINE STOCK AT MARKET. 

Cattle, 116; sheep, 121; hogs, 
veals, 257; horses, 79. 

CATTLE AND SHEEP EXPORTS 

ENGLAND. 

For the week from Boston, 3,084 cattle 
and 1,543 sheep, 41 horses, with light 
home supply. Market on cattle ‘¢c 
higher with sales at 10%c dressed 
weight. State sheep steady at 13c.° 

HOW WE FOUND THE MARKET. 


Plenty of good beeves are being re- 
ceived from the West, and many of them 
come dehorned, which makes the cattle 
more quiet and they put on fat quicker. 
The Western steers are fine looking ani- 
mals asa whole, and cost 434c, live 
weight. Country cattle at 2@41¢¢e, live 
weight. 

Market for sheep has not visibly 
changed, a good supply and old sheep at 
2@314c lb. Spring lambs, 4@5'¢c, as to 
quality. Canada lambs may soon be 
looked for. 

Western hogs one at the old range 
8@4c, live weight, laid down here at that 
range which includes all shrinkage com- 
ing from the West. Country hogs in 
demand witha decline of gc, dressed 
weight. They have been received quite 
freely for the past few weeks; sales at 
4\¢c, dressed weight. 

‘The calves are all wanted and no glut 
to the market. Prices hold up to 5c 
for best grades and quite a number of 
lots were sold at that rate. The range 
244@5c |b. including drinkers. 

At the opening dealers suspected that 
the supply of milch cows was too heavy 
for the demand, but they are worked off. 
The closing sales are not the best gen- 
erally speaking. Some fine cows on the 
market as sales will show coming direct 
from Maine, common grades $20@$38; 
Extra Cows $40@848; Fancy Cows $50- 

68. 

Supply of horses received light when 
compared with earlier in the season. 
Trade rather slow still dealers do not 
complain, considering the warm weather. 
The arrivals will be light until fall. We 
quote common grades at $50@$80, 
chunks at $90@$120. Draft horses $125 
@$160. Extra draft a shade higher 
range. 

Live poultry—2}¢ tons on sale at 10c for 
fowls and 12c@13c for chickens. 

Sales of Maine stock: Libby Bros. sold 
20 lambs 1095 Ibs. at 4370; 12 hogs 2720 
lbs at $340 live weight; 53 calves, 120 
Ibs at 5c; 8 springers $42.50 (Holsteins) ; 
2 springers ‘for $97.50 the pair. > 
Hall sold 8 nice cows at $45 each; 4 cattle 
6170 Ibs at 41gc live weight; 40 calves, 
averaging 125 lbs at $4.65 per cwt. 
H. M. | sold 4 cattle 5230 Ibs 
at 4c; 4good cows at $45 each; 35 
calves averaging 133 lbs at 5c. M. 
D. Holt sold 2 cattle of 2430 Ibs 
at 4c. One fancy cow that Mr. Holt 
had of Elijah Foster of Canaan, Me., 
sold at $50; 7 cows at 
a head; 30 calves averaging 140 lbs 
atic. W. M. Fellows 2 cattle of 2760 lbs 


14; 


FOR OLD 


4c. 
lbs at 4; 2 springers $34@840; 2 milch 
cows $40@$45. The $45 one is warranted 
for 16 quarts a day. 

REMARES. 

It is quite plain to observe that Maine 
dealers in live stock, are at present, pay- 
ing considerable attention to home work, 
such as haying, harvesting and crop 
gathering. They must make hay while 
the sun shines, and in condition to cut, 
and they are sensible enough to know 
that haying cannot be put off an indefi- 
nite time. The live stock will keep if 
wel) fed until such times as they can 
market them to advantage. Then, too, 
there are so many city people in Maine 
for the summer season that dealers can 
dispose of much stock nearer home. At 
the present time calves and hogs can be 
run in with the expectation of fair re- 
turns. And common grades of cattle, 
such as slim oxen desirable for work or 
beef would find fair sale. It would be 
well to send to market a few work oxen, 
that if not disposed of that way, could 
be turned over to the butcher. 
LATE SALES AT BRIGHTON 

WEDNESDAY. 

Sales were fair in milch cows, not early 
in the day, as buyers bave to handle and 
look over all the arrivals before making 
up their minds, and it is frequently the 
case that the bulk of sales are after 2.00 
P.M. M. D. Holt, a Maine dealer, sold 
4 springers at $42 each; 3 milch cows 
and 1 springer, $37 each; 1 good 2-year- 
old heifer at $32.50. Libby Bros. sold 
one carload of Aroostook cows at $30@ 
$35. R. Connors, 10 springers, $42 each; 
1 extra milch cow, $60; 2 cows, $45 each; 
10 beef cows, averaging 1000 lbs., at 24¢c. 
Thompson & Hanson from Maine sold 
1 springer, $37; a lot of 3 springers for 
$112.50; 2 springers at $37 each; 3 milch 
cows at about $42 each. J. A. Hatha- 
way sold York State cows from $40@$70. 
P. F. Litchfield sold 2 choice cows, $55 
each; 5 at $47 each. W. F. Wallace sold 
16 milch cows, $42 50@$55. J.S. Henry 
sold milch cows from $28@$56 a head. 

Store Pigs—Near to 200 head on sale, 
with moderate demand. Sales at 1.25@ 
$4 a head. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Boston, August 4, 1896. 

Flour and Meal—Tuesday noon— 
Flour is quiet. We quote winter wheat 
clears and straights at $3 25@3 75, wiuter 
wheat patents at $3 60(@4 05, spring wheat 
patents at $3 85@4 35, spring wheat clears 
and straights at $3 20@3 85. These quota- 
tions include millers’ and jobbers’ prices. 

Corn meal is quiet at 66@68c per bag, 
and $1 50@1 55 per bbl for choice kiln- 
dried. Oat-meal quiet, and we quote 
cut at $3 60@3 95, and rolled and ground 
at $3 20@3 55. Rye flour sells at $2 55@ 
3 per bbl, as to quality, and graham 
fiour from $3 50@4 per bbl. 

Grain—The market was steady to-day 
and quiet. Corn on the track is held at 
35c per bushel for steamer yellow, while 
to arrive Chicago No 2 yellow sold by 
shippers at 3314@333/c per bushel. 

Millfeed—The market is steady. In 
bran, sales of spring at $10 90 and 
winter at $11 25forstandard. Middlings 
range from $11 25 forspring up to $13 50 
for winter. Mixed feed sells at $12 
@$12 50. Red dog flour at $15 50, 
ground wheat at $14, linseed meal at 
$18 and cotton seed meal at $2150 
per ton. 

Oats have been quiet and steady. Sales 
on the spot of clipped at 2744@28¢c, 
No 2 white at 27!4c, No 3 white at 27c, 
and No 2 mixed at 2tc per bushel. For 
shipment, old clipped oats were offering 
at 27'44@28\c, as to quality, and new at 
2534@264c, with new No 2 white at 254¢c 
per bushel. 

The butter market has not changed 
much from a week ago. Tubs are sell- 
ing at 16@16%% cents, and boxes and 
trunks at 17@18 cents, but to bring these 
prices the quality must be tip-top. The 
leading receivers of Western creamery 
reported sales of extras at 15@151¢ cents. 

The demand for cheese in this market 
shows no improvement. The range of 
sales is from 634@714c, but several con- 
signments have been received this week 
which cost about 7c in the country, and 
they cannot be offered here under 7\¢c. 
This makes the market here unsatisfac- 
tory. 

The egg market was very quiet yes- 
terday, and 13 cents was an outside price 
for best marks of Western. Other grades 
sold at 12@12'!¢ cents. Fancy fresh 
Eastern command 16@17 cents. Re- 
ceipts are running light. Stock in 
cold storage was reduced about 1000 
cases, and stands gat 74,232 cases against 
86,891 cases same time last year. 

Apples.—Market is well supplied with 
early varieties. We quote astrachans at 
$1.25@1.50, sour boughs $1@1.50, sweet 
boughs $1.50@2, and pippins $1@2 per 
bbl. wholesale lots. 

The bean trade continues light, and it 
is hard to make sales of marrow pea at 
$1 per bushel. Choice medium quiet at 
$1@$105. Yellow eyes slow at $1 20@ 
$1 25 per bushel. 

Potatoes continue in large receipt and 
prices rule low. 

Hay and Straw—Hay is quiet, with 
choice at $19 per ton. Low 
grades quiet at $12@$15 per ton, as to 
quality. Rye straw is dull, at $16@17 
perton. Oat straw is quiet at $9 per ton. 


PORTLAND MAREET. 


WEDNESDAY, Aug. 5. 
AppLes—Evaporated, 6@7c. per lb. 


LAST 








ButtER—l7c. for choice family; 
creamery, 18@19c. 
Brans—Pea, $1 25@1 30; Yellow Eyes, 


$1 50@1 55. 

CHEESE—Maine and Vermont Factory, 
8'44@9e; N. Y. Factory, 9@9'¢c. 

LOUR—Superfine, $2 90@$3 15; Spring 

X and XX,$400@4 15; Roller Michigan, 
$3 95; St. Louis Winter Patents, 
$41 15. 

Fiso—Cod, Shore, $4 50@5 00; Scaled 
herring per bo 7@10c; Mackerel, 
shore, $20 23 00. 


Grarin—Corn, bag lots, 4lc; oats, 
30c; cotton seed, car lots, 
$22 00; cotton seed, lots, $23 00; 


sacked bran, car lots, $12 
sacked bran, bag lots, $16 
middlings, car lots, $14 00@16 00; mid- 
dlings, bag lots, $15 00@$17 00. 

Larp—Per tierce, 514@5 gc per Ib.; 
pail, 644@67¢e. 

PotraTors—New potatoes, $1.50 per 
bbl; sweet, $3 75@4 50. 

Provisions—Fowl, 14@l5c.; 
chickens, 25 c.; 17c; extra beef, $8 
@850; pork backs, $10 10 50; clear, 
$10 00@10 50; hams, 93;@10'¢c; covered, 
11@11 ke. 
NEW YORE STOCK AND MONEY MARKET. 


New York, August 4. 
1 


spring 





New 4’s reg., 0646 
New 4’s coup., 107% 
United States 2’s reg., 1123 
Central Pacific ists, 98 
Denver & R. G. ists, 109 


at 4c; 2 cattle 2620 Ibs at 4!¢c; 3 extra| Erie 2ds, 





e 
Kansas Pacific Consols, 


cows $40 each ; various cows from $25@355. 65 
O. O. Vittum & Sons sold 40 calves of | Oregon Nav. Ists, 104 
5635 Ibs at 5c; 32 sheep 2500) Kansas Pacific Ists 100 
Ibs at 2440; 33 lambs 50 Ibs at} Northern Pacific cons, 5s, 41 





Thompson & Hanson 36 calves 175 | $4 





AUGUSTA CITY MARKET. 


[Corrected weekly for the Maine Farmer. | 
WEDNESDAY, August 5. 
APPLES—40c. 
Beans—Pea beans $1 25@140; Yel- 
low Eyes $1 50@1 75. 
ButTTreR—Ball butter 15@18c. Cream- 
ry 20c. 
CuHEEsE—Factory and domestic new 


2 


Corron SEED MEAL—$1 05@1 10 per 
cwt. 
Eees—Fresh, l5c. per dozen. 
Fiourn—St Louis $4 00@$4 50; Patent 
5 00, 


GraIn—Corn 56c; oats 40c; barley 65c, 
Rye 75c. 

Hay—Loose $12@14; pressed $14@16. 

STRAw—$5 50@$6.00 

Hipes AND Sxins—Cow hides. 6c, 
@7c; ox hides, 24¢c; bulls and stags, 
lige. 

= AnD CEMENT—Lime $1 10 per 
cask; cement $1 50@$1 60. 

Larp—Tierce 6c; in tins, ‘8c; pure 
compound lard, 6c. 

MEAL-~-Corn 50c; rye 75@80c. 

SHortTs—$1 05@$1 10 per hundred. 

Provisions—Clear salt pork, 7c.; 
beef per side 7@9c; ham 12c; fowls, 
12@14c., turkeys, 18c.; veals, 7@8c; 
round hog, 43¢c.; mutton, 7@8c; 
spring lamb, 10c; spring chickens, 20c. 

PropucE—Potatoes, new, 60c per bu; 
cabbages, 2c. per lb.; beets, new, 75c. 
per bushel; turnips, new, 75c per bush. 


BANGOR PRODUCE MARKET. 


WEDNEsDAY, August 5. 

AppLEs—Choice strung, 4@5c per 
Ib.; choice sliced, 7@8c. 

Brans—Yellow eyes, $1 40@$1 50 per 
bush,; hand picked pea, $1 60@$1 75. 

ButTrER—Best, 17@18c per lb.; fair to 
good, 16@17c. 

Eees—Fresh laid, 13@16c per doz. 

CHEESE--Best factory, per lb., (new) 
10@1l1c; best dairy, per lb., (mew) 10c. 

Provisions—Pork, country clear 18c. ; 
Western, 8c. Spring chickens, 15@20c. 

GRAIN—Oats, prime country, 32c. 

Hay—Best loose, $15 00. 

Corn—43c; meal, 41c. 

PoTaToEs—New, 76c. per bush. 


CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET 


Cuicaeo, August 4. 

Cattle—Receipts, %,000; steady com- 
mon to extra steers at $3 25@4 50; 
stockers and feeders, $2 60@3 70; cows 
and bulls, $1 25@3 25; calves, $3 00@ 
5 40; Texans $1 50@3 10; Western rang- 
ers $2 10@3 80. 

Hogs—Receipts, 7,000; strong, 5@10c 
higher; heavy packing and shipping lots 
$2 95@3 30; common to choice mixed at 
$3 05@3 40; choice assorted, $3 35@3 55; 
light, $3 20@3 55; pigs at $2 80@3 55. 

Sheep—Receipts, 13,000; strong; in- 
ferior to choice at $2 00@3 25; lambs, 
$3 00@5 85. 

FIRES IN MAINE. 

The house, shed and barn of Plummer 
Chadbourne, a well-to-do farmer living 
about a half a mile from Guilford, was 
burned, Thursday morning. The light- 
ning struck the barn and the fire spread 
very rapidly. Two small children of Mr. 
Chadbourne were playing on the barn 
floor when the lightning struck the 
structure. They were saved unhurt by 
their mother who rushed into the build- 
ing afterthem. Mr.jChadbourne had not 
harvested any crops and nearly all the 
farming implements and _ household 
goods were saved. Total loss, $2000; 
insured for $1000. In the same storm 
lightning struck the house of Dr. Witham 
of Guilford, but did no damage. 

The heaviest thunder shower of the 
season passed over Gray early Wednesday 
morning. Lightning struck a pile of 
lumber owned by Frank Douglass, setting 
it on tire, and notwithstanding the efforts 
made to save the property nearly all was 
destroyed. The loss is estimated at 
$2,000; no insurance. The lumber was 
piled in the yard of Mr. John T. Merrill. 
Several cords of wood were also de- 
stroyed. 

Albert Anderson’s house in Camden 
took fire Tuesday morning from a kero- 
sene lamp, damaging the house and fur- 
niture about $800; no insurance. 

Fire at Calais, Monday night, de- 
stréyed the barn and ell and ruined the 
house owned and occupied by George 
Culleton; 25 cords of wood and a quan- 
tity of hay were also destroyed. Loss, 
$1500; partially insured. The supposed 
cause is the upsetting or bursting ofa 
lantern left on the barn floor. 


MAINE RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


Ona recent Sabbath, Rev. F. W. O’Brien 
in Bath, baptized nine candidates. Mr. 
O’Brien gave a general invitation to any 
who wished to be baptized, and one 
woman whose husband had just been 
immersed took off her hat and went 
down into the water. 

The church repairs at East Wilton are 
progressing quite rapidly. The metal 
finish all on and nearly painted. The 
carpet will soon be put down and then 
new pews will be putin place. Theyare 
to come from Michigan. 

The Allen camp meeting, Strong, opens 
on Monday evening, August 10, and will 
close on Friday evening. The usual re- 
duction will be made on the railroads. 

The cottagers are filling up the camp 
meeting grounds near Richmond. 

The Church of God camp meeting at 
Maple Grove, North Searsport, will begin 
Aug. 18th, and continue over two 
Sundays. 

H. C. Wilson of Saginaw, Mich., has 
accepted a call to be General Secretary 
of the Auburn Y. M.C. A. Mr. Wilson 
was Secretary of the Auburn association 
five years ago, and was formerly of Au- 
gusta. 

Rev. Mr. Morse baptized and received 
into the Baptist church of Franklin four 
candidates, Sunday, the 26tk. 

Rev. A. B. Lorimer of Woonsocket, 
R. L., baptized three adults at Bradley, 
recently, and admitted them into the 
Baptist church. 

On Sunday at Old Orchard, Rev. Mr. 
Simpson of the Christain Alliance bap- 
tized fifteen converts in the surf. 

The corner stone of the meeting house 
at Good Will Farm, Fairfield, was laid 
with appopriate services, on Tuesday. 


Lost in the Woods. 

Charles Roberts of Boston, who, with 
a party of two or three other Boston men, 
had been spending hie summer vacation 
in the vicinity of Nicatou lake, started 
on a fishing trip, Friday morning, 24th, 
and after becoming tired, lay down for a 
nap. When he awoke he was confused 
and lost his way and it was not until 
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>} Tuesday morning that he succeeded in 


finding his way out of the woods. He 
came out then at the house of Bowman 
Crocker in Greenfield and then fainted, 
having had nothing to eat for four days 
except grass and berries. 

During his wanderings he had worn 
his shoes completely out and his feet and 
hands were badly blistered and lacerated 


by the underbrush through which he| M 


had pushed his way. What he experi- 
enced at night, he says, was enough to 
drive a man crazy, as he imagined he 
could hear wild animals close after him 
until daylight. He spent one night in an 
old lumber camp and during the others 
reposed under ashelter of boughs, which 
he placed on a frame against a tree. 

Roberts is a young man of about 22 or 
23 years of age and isa machinist in Bos- 
ton. By Tuesday night he had gained 
sufficient strength to return home and 
he left for Boston on the night train. 


HOOD’S PILLS cure Liver Ils, 


Gillousness, Indigestion, Headache. 
A pleasant laxative. All Draggists. 
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ROLL OF HONOR. 


THREE GOLD 
And ONE SILVER Medal 
( World’s Industrial and Cotton 
Centennial Exposition, New Orleans 
1884 and 1885. 


HICHEST AWARDS 
Nebraska State Board of Agriculture, 1887. 








DIPLOMA 
Alabama State Agr’! Society at Montgomery, 1888. 





AWARD 
Chattahoochie Valley Expo., Columbus, Ga., 1888, 


HIGHEST AWARDS 
St. Louls Agricultural and Mechanical Asso’n, 1889, 


SIX HIGHEST AWARDS 
World’s Columbian Exposition. Chicago, 1893. 


HIGHEST AWARDS 
Western Fair Association, London, Can., 1893. 


SIX GOLD MEDALS 
Midwinter Fair, San Francisco, Cal., 1894. 


SILVER MEDAL 
Toronto Exposition, Toronto, Canada, 1895. 


ABOVE HONORS WERE RECEIVED BY 

















1864. 


WROUCHT IRON 


Washington Avenue, 19th to 20th Streets, 
and 70 to 76 PEARL STREET 
FOUNDED PAID 





OMFO 













“FF SS “ 
STEEL, HOTEL AND FAMILY Rayo 


Above Style Family Range is sold, 
Traveling Salesmen from our o 

at one uniform price thr ; 
United States and Cana la 

Made of Malleable Iron and Wron 

will Last a Lifetime if proper 


Over 321,597 sold to Jan, 


RANCE Co.., 
T TORONTO, ON TAMAS US 
UP CAPITAL. $1,000,000." 


yht Stee! e 
‘Y Used, 





Hlarriud, 


In Bucksport, guly, 25, George E. Patterson 
to Miss Fanny B. McKinley, both of Bucks 


port. 
In Belfast, July 26, Percival F. Trefry of 
Arcadia, N. 38., to Mrs. Lula B. Landers of 
Waldo; July 27, Abraham Dodge to Mrs. Mary 
M. Bagley, both of Islesboro. 

In Brunswick, July 28, Joseph H. Durgin to 
Miss Lizzie M. Clifford, both of Brunswick. 

In Bradford, Mass., July 15, Nathaniel M. 
Nelson to Miss Mary Elizabeth Wiswell, for- 
merly of East Machias, Maine. 

In Cape Elizabeth, July 29, Rev. Charles 
Selwyn Rich of Portland to Miss Grace Edith 
Brown. 

In Carmel, July 26, John Green to Miss 
Grace I. Torrey, both of Carmel. 

In Camden, July 18, Herbert R. Coates to 
Miss Belle P. Leach, both of Rockport. 

In Columbia Falls, July 18, Henry H. Archer 
fp ities Blanche H. Dorr both of Columbia 

alls. 

In Houlton, July 17th, James Hall of 
Queensbury, N. B., to Miss Amanda Price of 
Campbell Settlement, N. B. 

In Jonesport, July 21, Dr. J. R. C. Byron of 
Eastport, to Miss Jane B. Drisko, daughter of 
Capt. Thomas Drisko of Jonesport. 








In Lubec, July 15, Frank Batron of Trescott, 


to Miss Faustina Denbow of Lubec. 

In Ludlow, Wm. H. Asprey to Miss Marion 
Milroy, both of Boston ass.; July 
Henry W. Nelson to Miss Margarette M. Laskie 
both of Ludlow. 


Labina Miller, both of Milltown. 

In Newport, July 22, Frank Miland Fenton 
of Watertown, Mass., to Miss Flora Belle 
French of Waltham. 

In New Harbor, July 21, John W. Brackett 
to Miss Martha M. Tibbetts. 

In Northfield, July 19, Leonard Chambers of 
Northtield, to Miss Sadie Stanhope 
Whitneyville. 

In Newfield, July 27, Edwin E. Hill to Miss 
Sarah J. Read, both of Newfield. 

In North Scarboro, July 27, George B. Ed- 
wards to Miss Ruth A. Smith, both of Boston. 

In Oxford, July 15, Arthur A. Bumpus to 
Miss a fl C. Jones, both of Oxford. 

In Portland, July 28, Samuel H. Watson of 
Halifax, N. 8. to Miss Addie E. Elwell of 
Portland. 

_In Roxbury, July 19, John L. Taylor to Miss 
Elvie L. Inman, both of Byron. 

In St. George (Clark’s Island), July 24, 
Thomas Richards to Miss Elizabeth Coltart; 
George Wright to Miss Jennie I. Coltart, all of 
St. George. ; 

In South Paris, July 18, Edwin Prescott 
Pratt to Mrs. Caroline Hill, both of South 

aris. 


Miss Nellie H. Pillsbury. 

In Temple, July 18, Sheridan G. Hogkins to 
Miss Lizzie E. Blodgett, both of Temple. 

In Winthrop, July 21. W. W. Coggswell to 
Miss Lizzie J. Lewis. 

In Windham, July 19, Henry 8. Newcomb 
to Miss Maude Mayberry. 

In Winslow, July 25, Chas. E. Phillips to 
Miss Olive J. Bragg, both of Winslow. 


Died. 























In this city, August 1, Percy M., infant son | 
.- an 


of George V 
months. _ 
In this city, Aug. 5, Mrs. Arixene 8. Briggs, 
‘ed 70 years. 
n this city, July 27, Mrs. Betsey P. Erskine, 
ed 66 years. 
this city, July 29, Mrs. Julia Ware Willis, 
d 63 years, 10 months 


Emma E. Story, aged 8 


6 : 
n Atkinson, July 24, Daniel D. Tewksbury, 


1 56 years, 3 month: 

n Brockton, Mass., David Johnston, | 
formerly of Dresden, Me. | 

In Bethel, July 22, Arthur Hall, aged 61 | 
years. ; é 

In Brooksville, July 24, Mrs. Mar$ Grindle, 
aged 84 years. 

n Buxton, 
57 years. 

In_ Belfast, July 25, Capt. Joseph Clough, 
aged 77 years. 

n Bangor, July 26, Mrs. Evelyn N., wife of 
Henry L. poubes. aged 42 years, 5 months; 
July 29, Wm. Franklin, son of Wm. Henry | 
and Hattie Alberts, aged 6 months; July 29, | 
Mary Elizabeth, daughter of David and Wini- | 
fred Gould, aged 3 years, 6 months. 

In Deering, July 31, Mrs. Mary Ellen, wife | 
of Leander M. Clark, aged 44 years, 11 
months. 

In East Cambridge, Mass., July 30, Patrick 
McDermott, aged 53 yotse. 

In Friendship, July 27, Mrs. Helen Sim- 
mons Poland, aged 29 years. 

In Farmington, July 23, Mrs. Mary Fisher 

gett aged 90 years, 5 months; July_ 26, 
Ly< ia, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 

Charles O. Dudley, aged _1 year, 7 months. 

In Halidale, July 25, Nathaniel Hall, aged 
74 years, 10 months. 

In allowell, Aug. 2, William Rogers 
Stackpole, member of the 19th Me. Reg., 

ed dee 

In Hyde Park, Mass., July 25. Mrs. Mary B., 
widow of the late Ansel Davis, aged 87 years, 
10 months. 

In Lisbon Falls, July 26, Miranda J. Pope, 
aged 76 years, 7 months. 

In Lowell, Mass., July 23, George Stetson, a 
native of ‘Washington, Me., ed 58 years. 
The remains were taken to kland for 
burial; July 21, Mrs. Emma M. Stewart, for- 
merly of Rockland, Me.. aged 52 years. The 
remains were taken to Rockland for burial. 

In Lakeville, Mass., July 22, Lucy A. Ed- 
ward, aged 70 years, 6 months. 

In Mexico, July 17, Mrs. Harriet, wife of 
John W. Buzzell, aged 67 years. 

In Mechanic Falls, July 25, Isaac D. Water- 


July 27, Mary McKenney, aged 


man. 

In North Anson, July 22, Mrs, Elizabeth 
Phillips, aged 74 years, 3 months. 

In Norway, July 17, Mrs. Emily B., widow 
of the late John Hatch, aged 85 years, 2 mos. 

In Oakfield. July 80, Hollis W., infant son 
of Elmer W. and Jennie B. Cayting, aged 4 
months. ; 

In Philadelphia, Pa., July 31, Alfred Day, 
formerly a resident of Augusta, Me. 

In Portland. July 31, Munroe place, Mrs 
Gusta F. Munroe, aged 20 years, 10 months: 
July 31, Helen Gertrude, infant daughter of 
Arthur J. and Mary C. Archibald, aged 10 
months; July 31, John, infant son of Anton 
and Carline Rasmussen. aged 2 months; July 
30, Mrs. tsey S., widow of the late Peter 
Mugford, age 86 years, 11 months; July 28, 
Mrs. Agnes G., wife of W. Charles Darrah. 
aged 29 years; July 26, Mabel C., daughter of 
Harry Crenbach, aged 1 year, 2 months: July 
27, Edward 8., son of Woodman 8. and Nettie 
C. Eaton, aged 26 years; July 27, Anna B., 
infant daughter of Wilmot R. and Sara 8, 
apesrs. aged 7 months; July 28, Andersen 
Christen, child of Christen and Andersen Jor- 
gesen, aged 6 months; July 28, Peter Poley, 
aged 22 years; July 31, Emily, infant da . 
ter of Eva M. and John F. Day, aged 5 months; 


years, 7 months; July 25, infant son of Pat- 
rick and Abbie Flaherty, aged 3 years; July 
31, William C. Howe, aged 75 years, 3 months ; 
July 29, Daniel Scott, infant child of Daniel 
S. and Louise M. Strout, aged 1 year. 
In Paris, July 19, Mrs. Sarah M. Jordan, 
ed 69 years 3 

n Perry, July 28, Edgar L. Leighton, aged 
17 years, 8 months. : 
In Providence, R. I., July 21, Mrs. L. Amelia 
(Jenks), wife of Frank H. Maynard. 
In Pomona, Cal., July 18, Mrs. Helen M 
(Stone), wife of T. J. Hull, formerly ot Bangor, 


e. 
In Skowhegan, July 23, Albert R., son of 
Richard and Amelia Lessor, aged 1 year, 6 
months. 

In Sidney, July 27, infant son of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Haskell, aged 9 months. 

In South Portland, July 26, Mrs. Hannah 
R., wife of Joseph A. Crossman, aged 55 years, 
11 months. , 

In South Paris, July 20, Mary E. Simpson, 
aged 54 years, 3 months; July 22, William B. 
Royal, aged 79 years. ai 
In Garry, July 22, Sarah E. Milliken, aged 
44 years and 3 months. 
In Thomaston, July 25, Mrs Margaret, 
widow of the late Wm. Fitzgerald, aged 74 


5 ths. 
eT Winslow, July 30, Col. William E. Drum- 
mond, 86 years, 2 months. 








Hardly a spindle is moving in Fall 








River, Mass., this week. | 


27th, | 


In Milltown, July 15, John Norton to Miss | 


s BIGGEST 25¢ SHOW ON EARTH 


In Sanford, July 15, Wm. M. Keerstead to | 


sige rats mmr A Family Of Baby Lil 


| should not be 


SCRIBNER & SMITH 


AT AUGUSTA, 


Wednesday, August 1 tt, 


BIG 25¢ SHOW OF THE WORLD! 


Monster Circus—Mammoth Me. 
nagerie—Marvelous Museum- 
Royal Pagent—Hyppodrome- 
Wild West—Mexican Arielists 
—Arabian Athletes—Japanese 
Wonders—Rare _Beasts—]p. 
dian Warriors and Free Horse 
Fair. 





EXCEPTING NONE. 


‘Hf You Can Afford to Visit but 0h 
‘Show a Year, This Is Surely the Ou 


| The sole 
| Show that has withstood the late 
| business depression and comes 


'out this season bigger and better 


or 


surviving 25e 


big 


| than ever before. 


| 


| 
| 


BORN ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


Cute little’ things. 
enough to handle and play with 
Bring the children to see them. 


GRAND FREE STREET PARI 


At 12 O’clock, Noon. 


One 25 Cent Ticket Adnits id 


Two Grand and Novel Perform 






Small 















Ist, Isp, 














































































“BADGER & MANLEY, I 
“Vol. LXIV. 


Alaine Fain 


The pear crop of Massachusett 
ported to be very light. This ma 
a demand for the Maine crop. 

















A good stand of grass leaves nc 
for the weeds to steal possession 
jand. Foul growth comes in 
neglect of the land causes the s 
grass to thin out. 





Last year’s apple crop in the 
and Canada was estimated at fr 
900,000 to 60,000,000 barrels, or si 
ten millions more than in any p 
year. This year’s crop will proba 
ceed that of last year. 





The shipment of oranges from 
ern California for the year of 189: 
6950 carloads, a falling off of 11 
jads from a year ago. The fai 
the Florida oranges on account 
freeze created a sharp demand | 
California crop. 





Nothing can exceed the beaut; 
dewy mornings of a thick-turfec 
closely shaved and every spear 
matted grass starting out in gre 
under these frequent August rains ¢ 
hot sunshine. More farmers shou! 
them. 


It is a queer philosophy that th 
England Farmer puts forth, th: 
skill shown by Maine creamery | 
putting cream on the Massach 
market in so perfect condition 

littling of the farmers of the cou 
Don’t the Massachusetts farmer: 
hey could do it? 

Prof. Woods, Director of the 
Experiment Station, informs the | 
chusetts people that the insinuati 
the use of improper ingredients 
used in Maine cream sold in that 
have been investigated by the stat 
thoroughly as practicable, and r 
dence of the kind has been found. 





Kenosha county, Wis., claims 
championship of America in good 
making. Twice has it taken a nz 
award. H. G. Blackman has ju 
ceived the World’s Fair medal ar 
ificate of award for his exhibit o! 
In 1876 the Centennial at Philad 
awarded first prize to R. S. Hous 
the same county. 


Turner Grange has secured the s 
of National Master Brigham for | 
dress at their hall on Saturday, Av 
t2 o'clock P.M. Members of the 
from neighboring Granges are invi 
attend. Turner Grange is a host 
elf, and it may be expected tha 
occasion will be made one of gre 
terest to all who may attend. 








A car-famine confronts the corn 
pers of Kansas. Since the reducti 
freight rates the pressure is imm 
he prospect for the new crop is 
Hattering, hence growers wish to ge 
ld crop out of the way. At Hutch 
“lone in the central part of the st 
Hundred cars a day are needed to for 
ae crop as fast as called for. The 
paid at the roads is sixteen cer 










ances Daily. 








Doors Open at 1 and 7, Tournament at 2 ané 





















bushel, 








The American Garden thinks | 
ould be no deserted villages ir 
st if every property owner there 





m°roughly imbued with the idea 


‘lief that his town was a good pla 
®, was susceptible to improve 
a was not meant to be dese 
















wean streets, neat houses, shade t 
ll cared for sidewalks, impress 
tor with the thought that the ps 
this town are enterprising and 
would be a good place to ma 
ing and educate a family. 


NOTES FROM THE FARM. 
The frequent rains and the preva 
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Get 
our 
logue « 
Sweep Powers, he ’ 

4 and power Shellers, y . -.* 
Peed ‘Mills Steel Land a ve int 

Eng!ves—3 to 25 Horse Power, “o- 

sewn Te MESSINGER & SON, TATAMY, FO 





KES EBEU COUNTY. .Jn Probate © 
at Augueta, in vacation, 4 }.4 0 
A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting °° 
the last will and testament of . pant 
Wituis, late of Augusta, in sal 
deceased, having been presented for — 
OrpERED, That notice thereo! e fou 
three weeks successively prjor to the 4r i, 
Monday of August, inst., 1D the augus 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in and a 
that all persons interested may oe d 
Probate Court, then to be held at Augu™ an 
show cause, if any, why the said inst’ 4 
roved, approved anc @ 
hand testament of the 54% 

G. T, STEVENS. « 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register 


LATEST HORSE NOTES 






proba 
een 








as the last wi 
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ecord 18 tha 
onr defeat? 
Badge ™ 
2.043, 


—The fastest race 
Cleveland when Frank Ag@® 
Robert J., Joe Patchen and 
straight heats, time 2.05, 2.04, wilt 

—The son of Ellectus, Fred coat 
bred in Franklin County, '% — : 
creeping to the front and now § 
the 2.18 class. 












































m weather are forcing everythin 
* farm to a rapid maturity. The g 
2s smoothly shaven of their sum 
rthen are making a rapid aftergrc 
“ are repairing in a measure the w 
ng effects of the continued droug! 
year ago and the damages of the 
mter, With the grass crop much 
*8 an the autumn previous. \ 
“ditions favorable for a thick s' 
@ vigorous growth of the gras 
umn, other things being equal 
& great way towards insuring a, 
Pp this next year. So far all is fa 
® fora repair in part at least of 
“ditions that so seriously reduced 
Y crop, 

But old run-down fields are not t 
‘ered by nature alone. Farmers 



















erally aware of this and are now | 


"tring what shall be done. Many a 
these old fields, more than usual, 
Plowed up and put to other er 
Suggestion of our correspondent 
*k to receed and harrow at once 
One for land recently tilled 
in condition to force product 

"© Te-seeded last spring on the frc 








und, with what success we shc 


* to hear reported. 
© grain has ripened or is now rij 
the best of condition. It is + 


,. "2, well filled, and is free from r 


"¥ Of the farmers have cut the c 





: fodder to be used in making up 


of hay. In our own case 


a 's chiefly oats. From somethin, 


in raising and feeding oat 


